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FAIRY TALE 


“MORALS” 


By FLORENCE MacCUNN 


HE small denizens of our nurseries 
and schoolrooms have, for the last 
eighteen months, been making merry 
over poems which their little great- 

grandparents received with demurest respect 
and admiration. It is doubtful if the in- 
genious Mrs. Turner would have been 
pleased could she have foreseen that her 
“ Cautionary Stories ” were destined to have 
a second and more genial vogue as a jest- 
book. But while the nursery makes merry 
over the “Good Lord Mayor,” or the 
“Superior Boys,” and all the adventurous 
children who come to a bad end, the grown- 
up reader begins to speculate with what 
feelings the original little readers—the girls 
in short sleeves and low necks, and the boys 
in “skeleton suits”—received the same 
stories. 

Did children in the early part of the 
century invariably set themselves on fire 
when left alone? Did no instinct of self- 
preservation prevent their falling into wells 
and streams when they ran out of bounds? 
Did farmers keep bulls to let them loose on 
disobedient boys? Were all the whippings 
futile to prevent so much entertaining 
wickedness ? 

Parental rigour—like that of “ Papa” who 
‘that instant went to Caroline, to whip her 
there’s no doubt,” or of Mama who declared 
“‘she must, she would have Frances whipped” 
—seems to have failed signally with characters 
like naughty little Sam, 


Who beat his little brother Bill 
And threw him in the dirt, 

And when his dear mamma was ill 
He teased her for a squirt. 


One comes to the conclusion that, child 
nature being child nature, the “morals” were 
never seriously regarded. At least, the 
history of the century points to spirited 
enterprise and bold discoveries and inven- 
tions which must have been carried out by 
precisely the little readers so earnestly 
warned against the three primitive virtues, 
curiosity, energy, and audacity. Probably, 
like their descendants of to-day, they cor- 


rected the influence of contemporary litera- 
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ture by close and affectionate study of those 
models of literary art and ethical teaching, 
the classical Fairy Tales. For even in the 
“ thirties ” Fairy Tales held their own in spite 
of the lurid sensationalism of the Fairchild 
Family, and the sentimental piety of Anna 
Ross. In one after another of his de- 
lightfully sympathetic pictures of boy life, 
Thackeray describes the refuge from the 
miseries of school to be found in the pages 
of those dumpy volumes where the beautiful, 
kindly, heroic old stories were told in stilted 
English, and adorned with absurd little 
woodcuts. Fairy tales have outlived many 
rivals. ‘The age that had sat at Rousseau’s 
feet believed that useful information and 
educational schemes would be acceptable and 
profitable to small readers. But “ Sandford 
and Merton ” survives only as an entertaining 
monument of exploded theories. “ Harry and 
Lucy” survives, but only as a name, and if 
Miss Edgeworth’s clever tales of “ Lazy 
Lawrence” and “The Little Merchants” 
are still alive, it is because they have some- 
thing as permanently human as the Ten 
Commandments at their back. The Evan- 
gelical school, which at one time had a 
monopoly of children’s literature, must have 
been singularly devoid of genius, for of all 
the little volumes which terrified or allured 
our grandparents into piety, which is read 
by their descendants ? 

When the pretty, humorous, sympathetic 
pictures of child life which at present do 
service as children’s stories have been found 
to be lacking in plot, and weakly ashamed 
of having any moral, the perfect dramatic 
quality and sound ethical teaching of Fairy 
Tales will go on attracting fresh generations. 

The morals of Fairy Tales are never 
“ drawn”; they are diffused as they are in 
life. The better the Fairy Tale, the clearer 
the moral. Cinderella, for instance, is a 
distinct contribution to what has been called 
“The Woman Question.” It is doubtful 
if we shall ever find a sweeter type than 
the dainty little drudge who worked all day 
and then cried her eyes out fora ball. With- 
out straining the story into allegory, any boy 
can read the lesson in ‘Jack the Giant-killer ” 
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that the proper work for Englishmen is 
to knock down tyrannies and right abuses. 
The “ Arabian Nights” contain no criticism 
of life, nor do the sumptuous inventions of 
the Countess d’Aulnoy, and, consequently, 
the pages they occupy in Mr. Lang’s many- 
coloured treasury of Fairy Tales are com- 
paratively clean and free from thumbmarks. 

A very young critic, after prolonged study 
of the four volumes, remarked, not without 
acumen, “ Whenever a fairy tale begins with 
a poor lad going out into the world to seek 
his fortune and ends with his winning a 
princess and half the kingdom, I know that it 
must be one of the tales from the Norse.” 

Such a situation would naturally be in- 
teresting to nations that, for centuries, set 
out with every recurring spring to seek their 
fortune at the expense of their more civilised 
neighbours. It is possibly the strain of Norse 
blood that has left with us the habit of seek- 
ing our fortunes. 

We do the thing differently now. The 
ocean liner, the troopship, the crowded train, 
these carry Boots with his empty purse, quick 
brain, and boundless hopes. The instinct 
which sends out the sons of men to find 
Fortune and conquer her and compel her 
gifts is like a great pulse renewing the life of 
a world at once so young and so old—so 
sated with experience, so ready for fresh ex- 
periment. It is as cheerful a thing as the 
return of green leaves, or the presence of 
young children in our households. 

The men with the spade, the theodolite, 
or the ledger may fail in making their own 
fortune ; inevitably they are making the future 
of their race. This was excellent advice from a 
veteran who had largely helped to build up 
one of our chief colonies to a lad on his way 
to the same great country: “ And now, just 
one thing more. Make up your mind to be 
Somebody.” 

It is the absence of this larger ambition, 
this romance of enterprise, that gives a touch 
of smugness to our one exclusively English 
Fairy Tale. “Dick Whittington ” already sug- 
gests “the virtuous apprentice” and “the 
successful merchant.” It was his agent, not 
himself, who went abroad and “ made his 
pile ” in rats. 

Not without reason was Boots generally 
born a seventh son. There is still a genial 
impression abroad that big families are bound 
to get on. Where the nest is crowded 


birds learn to fly early. The classical in- 
stance of the advantages of an early start is 
the story of “ Shortshanks and his Brother.” 

These admirable twins come at the tail 
of a long family. ‘The bitter poverty of 
the fireless cottage strikes the elder of the 
two as soon as he is born, and he very con- 
siderately proposes to go off and provide for 
himself. He sets off in sucha hurry that his 
twin, a lad of equal spirit, can hardly catch 
him up. These bricks of boys determine that 
there is not sufficient scope for two in one 
hemisphere, so one decides to go east—say 
to Singapore—and the other west—as it might 
be Montreal. So they part, agreeing that 
should either fall into trouble the other would 
come to his help, but with the clear under- 
standing that neither should disturb the 
other except at the last pinch. 

With all vigorous lads business is half a 
game and games wholly a business ; so when 
Shortshanks finds an opening as King’s Scul- 
lion, it is quite in character that he should 
beg for leave to go and “ play with the other 
children.” Characteristic, too, of such a lad 
is the colloquy with the Ogre. 

‘“‘ Fire and Flame!” screamed the Ogre. 

“Fire and Flame, yourself!” said Short- 
shanks. 

“ Can you fight?” roared the Ogre. 

*‘ If I can’t I can learn,” said Shortshanks, 
taking handily to a new trade, just as the 
“’prentice-lad in Arcot’s ditch” gave up 
keeping a ledger and conquered an empire. 

The best parallels to this exhilarating 
story are found in the early annals of the 
East India Company. The career of Sir 
John Malcolm—our first Ambassador at the 
Persian Court—offers many points of re- 
semblance with the history of Shortshanks. 

During the eighteenth century Scotland 
in her poverty had only two commodities for 
export—black cattle for the English market, 
and high-spirited lads for the service of the 
East India Company. As a witty mother of 
many penniless lads remarked, “There is 
nothing for it but to put them all to the 
sword.” John Malcolm was one of a family 
of seventeen, of whom three sons earned 
titles in the service of their country. There 
was little to share in the Liddesdale home 
but oatmeal porridge, sound principles, and 
an honourable pride in gentle blood. At 
eleven the boy left home, before thirteen he 
had received a commission in the East India 
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A SPRING THOUGHT 


Company’s service, and at fourteen was the 
youngest officer in the Presidency of Madras. 
When the child was before the Board of 
Directors in London, one of them asked him, 
“If you met Hyder Ali, what would you do, 
my little man?” “ Draw my sword and cut 
off his head,” answered “ Boy Malcolm,” quite 
in Shortshanks’ vein. Like Shortshanks, to», 
he “ played with the other children,” keeping 
his boy’s heart so fresh into middle life that, 
on the eve of his second Persian embassy, 
the Governor-General said, “ Malcolm, you 
should be sent tosome Court where the King 
is a boy.” 

But it is not merely fortune that our friend 
Boots picks up by the way. 

We are at present making earnest, blunder- 
ing attempts to introduce the teaching of 
science into our schools. No amount of 
entertaining facts with limelight illustrations, 
nor staggering statements about the Dog Star, 
will give children the endless curiosity and the 
dissatisfaction with second-hand explana- 
tions which are the beginning of the scientific 
spirit. There is something to be learnt from 
the story of ‘ Boots and his Brothers.” 

These three being, of course, the sons of a 
beggarly poor father, are naturally eligible 
suitors for a princess, and lose no time in 
setting out to find her. But the first two 
have only aspirations after the reward, Boots 
has the instinct to seize the means. Far up 
in the fir woods which skirt the highway 
an axe is heard ringing among the trees. 
“ Who’s that hewing away up yonder?” 
quoth Jack. The unimaginative pair have 
their answer ready: “‘ Why, a woodcutter, of 
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course ; who else should it be?” and with a 
gibe they pass on their uninteresting way. 
Still, I'd like to see what it is,” said Boots, 
and up he goes through the cool green 
darkness. Had he found nothing but the 
morning sun on the fir-boles and the clean 
smell of the green needles it would have been 
worth his while to turn aside, but of course 
he finds the magic axe that cuts and hews of 
itself. 

“ After all, I had the fun of seeing ” is all 
the explanation the lover of truth and 
knowledge can vouchsafe to the lover of 
practical results and useful information. 

“Let us go and see”—it will lead, of 
course, to wet feet and torn clothes and 
lives imperilled and success postponed ; and 
kindergarten docility and school prizes are 
more creditable and comfortable possessions ; 
but, as we said at the beginning, the morals 
of Fairy Tales ditfer widely from those of Mrs. 
Turner. 

In the heroic ages, when men go out to 
seek for fortune, the princesses are generally 
content to sit and wait for them. When 
they are under enchantments they play with 
golden apples, but normally they are occu- 
pied spinning and weaving and cooking. 
What one loves and respects in these ladies 
is the quick, quiet confidence with which 
they discern the true prince under the un- 
toward disguises of bears and monsters and 
beggar-men. Like Desdemona, they see 
Othello’s “ visage in his mind.” In the days 
of golden marriage with the splendid young 
prince did any tender soul regret the familiar 
uncouth pathos of the Beast? 
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Hap I thy clear, 
Thy thrilling note, O lark; 
Had I thy pinions, swift and strong for 
flight ; 
I too, like thee, 
Would leave the earth and sea, 
Tho’ waves were blue, and fields all sweet 
with Spring, 
And to the fairer heav’ns would soar 
away ; 


THOUGHT 


And there, against the broad, bright gatesof day 
Would beat my wings, and sing, and sing, 
and sing, 
Till even He, 
Who made my song and me, 
Should hush the angels, bending from His 
height 
And saying to them, “ Hark!” 
That He might hear. 
KATHARINE A. BROCK, 








ODD PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


IIIL—BROTHER AUGUSTINE 


N 1866 I was appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of Dalton, near Thirsk in York- 
shire. It was a new parish, cut out of 
Topcliffe ; the church was not built at 

the time, but an old barn had been converted 
into a school-chapel, and a little red brick 
house had been erected, intended eventually 
to be a schoolmaster’s house, which I was 
given as parsonage. It was small—contain- 
ing one sitting-room only,and three bedrooms 
upstairs. When I went to see the place, the 
outgoing incumbent said to me, ‘* Would you 
like to take on Mills ?” 

“ Mills!- Who is Mills? ” 

“T mean Brother Augustine.” 

“Brother Augustine!” I echoed, “and 
who the dickens is Brother Augustine ? ” 

“Well,” replied my friend, “that is not 
so easy to answer. What he is now is my 
valet and sacristan. He is a man who can 
make your clothes, mend anything, wait on 
you, and be most serviceable in church.” 

“What! that fellow who sang in the 
choir through his nose as though there had 
been a vibrating metallic tongue in it?” 

“ The same: very useful, but odd.” 

‘‘ Where did you pick him up?” 

‘“‘T advertised for him.” 

1 took on Brother Augustine or Mr. Mills. 
Some called him one, some the other, and 
rightly, for he had two aspects, very distinct. 

When I engaged him he was aged, I 
suppose, thirty-five, but it was impossible to 
say what his age really was: he was one of 
those men who look old when twenty, and 
never alter. He did not tell me his age. 
He was as coy as an old maid about that, 
but he was very ready to tell me his story, 
and it was an odd one. 

He had been given when quite a little 
boy by his father, in Colchester, to the 
Roman Catholic priest there, who brought 
him up, and made him serve him daily at 
the altar, black his boots, and help the old 
housekeeper to make the beds, and dust 
the rooms, and clean the dishes. He also 
brought in the meals. 

This went on till, as Mr. Mills said to 


me, “The dear old priest got so very old 
that he was fit for nothing but to be chap- 
lain to a convent, so he was moved away, 
and then I had to be put somewhere. So 
T was put with Hyams, the tailor.” 

How long Mills was with Hyams I do 
not know, but the swirl of life in freedom 
after the even and quiet of a parsonage was 
more than he could bear, and he took it into 
his head to become a monk. 

He entered on his noviciate, ‘ and,” said 
he, “ they shaved my head, and I have been 
a martyr to neuralgia ever since.” 

After a while he was sent to Rome. I 
cannot now recall what the Order was into 
which he had entered. 

“I got into trouble there,” said Brother 
Augustine. “You must know that I am 
passionately fond of cats, and I had not had a 
cat to pat and coax ever since I had become 
a monk. Well, one day we were walking in 
procession down the long street in Trastevere, 
when I saw a white cat, with one paw black 
and one ear black, sitting in a doorway of a 
house. I could not help myself. The sight 
of that puss was too much for my pent-up 
feelings—there was a sort of void in me that 
only a cat could fill. Well, I broke out of 
the procession and ran to the cat to catch it 
up. But it was frightened, and made a bolt 
and was gone. That set all the monks off 
laughing to see me after the cat. We had 
been singing a psalm, and they could not 
get on with it. I was put on bread and 
water for a week, all because of that cat.” 

Brother Augustine was not happy in 
Rome, and was teased with neuralgia. After 
a twelvemonth he was sent back to England, 
and he had made up his mind not to take 
the vows. So on landing at London he 
gave the slip to the monk who was sent 
along with him, and found his way into 
some sort of refuge for runaway monks and 
nuns that had been set up, just as there are 
refuges for stray cats and dogs. 

There he made acquaintance with Miss 
Headly Vicars, who was most kind to him, 
and of her he spoke with deep regard. By 
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ODD PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


her advice he became a Scripture reader, or 
if not by her advice, with her consent. 
He remained for some little while drawing 


a salary and doing some off-and-on work, 


very much against his taste, as Scripture 
reader, for it was a position for which he 
was totally unqualified. At last he became 
uneasy in his conscience, he felt he was 
earning money he did not deserve, and the 
work was uncongenial. Then he saw an 
advertisement from my predecessor at Dalton 
for a young man to act as manservant, sing 
in the choir—(“ Bray, rather,” said I to 
myself)—and attend to the church. 

This was exactly what he wanted. He 
answered, was accepted; and I found him 
at Dalton, and kept him on. 

I have said that Mr. Mills, or Brother 
Augustine, wore two different aspects. 

Usually, about the house and at church 
he wore a cassock, and a little black square 
cap set on the back of his head. 

When not engaged about the church, he 
was generally to be seen seated cross-legged 
on the kitchen table, making a suit for me, 
or mending or making clothes for himself. 

But, when Mr. Mills was dressed to go to 
Thirsk, the market town, he was as though 
he had walked out of a bandbox—dapper, 
spic and span in everything ; a masher one 
would call him now, but in 1866 the word 
was not invented. 

A most disinterested fellow he was. I 
did not pay him any wage. He had his 
food and room with me, and nothing else. 
If he wanted to go to York or Ripon, I 
gave him his fare, and a shilling to spend as 


he liked. He never had more whilst with | 


me for two years. His mind was like that 
of a child. He was happy over the merest 
trifles, and upset also by trifles. A good- 
hearted fellow, with a limited education, 
very fond of puss, and devotedly attached to 
animals. Every one laughed at him, but 
every one liked him. He would do any- 
thing that I asked him to do, and go any- 
where. 

I had an old housekeeper, a worthy woman 
who was a widow, and she and Mills were 
always laughing, and, when not laughing, he 
was singing. The kitchen was immediately 
opposite my one sitting-room, and as the 
door was generally open, they made a good 
deal of noise, to which I had to become 
accustomed. 
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One morning Mr. Mills appeared in 
lavender small-clothes, a black frock coat, 
white waistcoat, straw-coloured kid gloves, 
and a silk hat that shone as if it had been 
oiled. In his button-hole he wore a stepha- 
notis. His face was twinkling with smiles. 

He appeared before me flourishing a 
Malacca cane. 

“ Why—Brother Augustine! what are you 
about?” I exclaimed. 

“T have walked through the village,” he 
replied, “ and I want to go into Thirsk.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Only to get a rise out of the Daltonians. 
You should have seen the round eyes they 
made as I walked past their houses. And 
I have just been into the school to show 
myself to the mistress and the children. I 
really am curious to know to whom they will 
have married me—for they will all jump to 
the conclusion that I have gone into Thirsk 
to be married.” 

My predecessor had been accustomed to 
have the chorister boys to go to the parson- 
age after the Litany which was sung in the 
afternoon, and have tea there, and hang 
about the garden till evensong at half-past 
six. I found this a burden more than I 
could bear, and I announced that I was 
regretfully obliged to discontinue the usage. 

After having made the announcement, I 
was breathing free, when Mills came to me 
with a blank face. 

“ They have struck,” he said. 

“ Struck what ?—struck you?” I asked. 

“ They will not put on their surplices and 
go into the choir this evening.” 

“Well, Mr. Mills, then we will manage 
without them.” 

So we did. One, faithful among the 
faithless found, did put on his surplice. A 
little fellow who could not read. However, 
we sang the whole service, psalms, responses, 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, hymns, just as 
though we had a full choir. I do not think 
there was any musician in the congregation 
that evening, for I do not recall any one 
being carried out fainting. 

There was one peculiarity about Mills 
that I could not break him of. He had 
learned the Apostles’ Creed in the Roman 
version, which differed slightly from our 
form, and he would always bray forth that 
“form of sound words” which he had 
acquired in his childhood. 
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In 1868 there was about to be a change 
in my domestic arrangéments—in fact, I was 
about to be married—consequently I was 
forced, much to my regret, to get rid of 
Mills. 

After a little inquiry and some letter 
writing, it was settled that he should go to 
Christ Church and become valet to Dr. 
Pusey, at that time getting old and infirm. 

In the event of sickness, I knew that no 
one could be a more tender and devoted 
nurse than Brother Augustine. ‘There was 
something feminine in his delicacy of touch 
and in his sweetness of manner. And he 
would give up his time in the most unselfish 
manner possible to the doctor. Of that I 
was quite confident. 

So Brother Augustine departed, with 
tears in his eyes, and there was not a person 
in the parish who was not sorry to lose him. 
For although they had laughed at him, all 
appreciated his goodness and his kindness ; 
and I am not sure but that what they laughed 
at most was his absolute guilelessness, his 
utter unworldliness, and that, to a Yorkshire- 
man, is indeed astonishing. I heard next of 
him as installed at Christ Church, where he 
figured in the quad in just the same extra- 
ordinary costume as he had worn with me ; 
and his funny ways, his old-fashioned polite- 
ness, and his simplicity vastly tickled the 
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young students. I believe sundry tricks 
were played on him, but I never heard any 
particulars. 

That he was very happy I did learn from 
himself. 

He was given a room near Dr. Pusey’s 
quarters in Christ Church, that adjoined 
or was under another in which one of the 
men of the college was lodged. 

Now, Brother Augustine had the way of 
singing the psalms in his discordant bray 
every night, and one evening the young 
fellow who was near him, unable to endure 
the noise, came to his door, knocked, and 
Brother Augustine appeared at his door half 
undressed for bed. The Christ Church 
man complained—treally he could not work 
-—he was going in for his examination, and 
with that singing—he—he was distracted. 

“T beg your pardon humbly! I really am 
most sorry,” said the poor brother, covered 
with confusion. “I had no idea—certainly, 
certainly—you shall not be troubled again.” 

So with a bow he saw his visitor depart, 
shut his door, and with his psalm unfinished 
went to bed. 

He was found next morning dead. He 
had died apparently painlessly—of heart 
complaint—gone off in his sleep, to finish 
his psalm where his voice would give no 
offence. 





APRIL SONG 


LITTLE Boy Blue, come blow, come blow 
Through wood and field your magic horn! 

The almond blossom is chilled with snow, 
The green bud seared on hazel and thorn. 


We want to see the spring clouds go 
Like lambs through sunny fields of morn ; 
So wake, you little Boy Blue, and blow 
Through wood and field your April horn ! 
W. V. TayLor. 





A CHESHIRE MAY QUEEN 


By A. G. SKINNER 


ANY of theold customs and observ- 
ances which gave point and colour 
to rural life have died out, or 
linger only on remote village 


greens. But in recent years efforts have 


been made to revive some of these, and in 
particular the crowning of the May Queen. 
Perhaps in no part of the country is this 
old-time ceremony so well done as at Knuts- 
ford, where it was revived early in the sixties. 
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(From a photograph by G. B. Bradshaw & Co., Bowdon, Cheshire) 


AFTER THE CROWNING 


Knutsford (said to have been originally 
Canute’s Ford) is a pleasant little town in 
the heart of Cheshire. Readers of Mrs. 
Gaskell know it under the name of Cran- 
ford. The novelist lived here up to the 
time of her marriage, and her grave at the 
old Unitarian Chapel is now a shrine for 
literary pilgrims. There could be no fitter 
setting for a rustic pageant than this quaint 
but trim and cheerful little town. An air 
of the olden time clings about the peaked 
gables, the black-and-white fronts, and the 
thatched roofs that are still to be found in 
its principal street. 

The first Queen crowned on the Heath 
still lives, and indeed is not yet old. One 
of her daughters was this year a candidate 
for the throne. The hereditary principle is 
not observed, but more than once a daughter 
has worn the purple after her mother. In 
the early days the Queen was chosen from 
among the girls at the parish school, and 
the Crown was given as a reward for regular 


attendance. The election is now on the 
more democratic basis of the ballot. It is 
true that only the members of the committee 
vote, but this Cabinet of twenty or thirty 
(among whom are a number of ladies) may 
be taken to represent the general body of 
the people. 

Preparations for the ceremony begin 
before the winter is out. A real dynasty is 
sometimes set up with less deliberation, 
perhaps even at less expense. The Budget 
of the Knutsford Chancellor always runs 
into three figures. Last year he had to find 
£368. It would amount to /ése majesté to 
give all the details, but we may be permitted 
to indicate the main heads of expenditure 
in this floral kingdom. A new crown has 
to be provided every year, and that means, 
if we throw in a few bouquets for the maids 
of honour, about £7. Then the old cos- 
tumes have to be washed and repaired, and 
new costumes obtained. That runs away 
with about £40. Then last year a portion 
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(Bradshaw & Co., photographers, Bowdon) 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


of the household troops had to be re-armed 
at an expense of over #10. The putting 
up of the throne and tiers of seats for the 
lower estates of the realm costs roughly 
£100. Newcoins for the members of the 
Queen’s train come in the aggregate to 10. 
Then there is the hire of ‘“‘a charger” for 
the marshal, {20 for advertising, and a 
hundred other items of expense which in 
the old days would not have been necessary. 
But a modern May Queen keeps up a state 
which would have astonished her pre- 
decessors. She of Knutsford makes her 
bow to ten thousand spectators, and so the 
preparations have to be on a great scale. 
The ceremony loses in this way a little of 
the charm of simplicity, but it gains in so 
many other ways that one need not grumble. 
It is a commercial age ; and if you advertise 
for spectators and charge them for seats 
they will expect their money’s worth, even if 
the occasion be the crowning of a May 
Queen. 

The first thing the people of Knutsford 
do on the morning of the great day is to 
cover their two streets with curious designs 


\ 
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in sand. This singular custom of “sand- 
ing ” is understood to be peculiar to Knuts- 
ford. How and when it began no one 
seems to know, but the tradition is that it 
was first introduced in connection with wed- 
dings. It is described in this way in some 
old verses : 


Then the lads and the lasses their tun-dishes 
handing, 

Before all the doors for a wedding were sanding; 

I asked Nan to wed, and she answered with ease, 

You may sand for my wedding whenever you 
please. 


The designs are very elaborate, and are 
worked out in two colours—with brown 
sand and white sand. There was a great 
“ sanding ” when the Prince and Princess of 
Wales visited Knutsford a few years ago, and 
the royal visitors, familiar with all ordinary 
forms of street decoration, were much struck 
with these curious arabesques in sand. 
They blur very soon under hurrying feet, 
and it is only the early visitors who see them 
at their best. 

Well, you are to conceive Knutsford, after 
an exciting morning, dressed for the occa- 
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A MAID OF HONOUR 
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A CHESS QUEEN 


sion. Lines of flags flutter across the 
narrow streets—and they are so narrow in 
places that a country cart with a load of hay 
takes all the room—the church bells are 
ringing, and the school-girls, who for hours 
have been to-ing and fro-ing in a chrysalis 
state, have now blossomed out into the 
butterfly glory of white muslin and pink 
ribbons. Out on the Heath, on the western 
side of the town, the last touches have been 
given to the throne. And so, the scene 
being set, Knutsford, with what appetite it 
can muster, sits down to an early dinner. 
In the meantime visitors pour in by road and 
rail, and the town is soon packed to the last 
man, you would say. Manchester on the one 
side and Liverpool on the other each send 
their thousands, and of course the country 
people round about also come in large 
numbers. The procession starts from the 
Town Hall—don’t think of classic columns 
and a stately tower!—and is sometimes 
nearly a mile long. It makes a circuit of 
the town before it flows into the great ring 
on the Heath for the ceremony of the coro- 
nation; and if you can get a good place 


this is the best time to see the “ charicters.” 
Some of these are repeated year after year. 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Will Scarlet, 
and their company of foresters, “ begirt in 
gaudy greene”; Boy Blue, Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella, the Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe, and a host of others out of 
the old story books can always be counted 
upon. Morris dancers, milkmaids, gleaners, 
jesters, flower girls, representatives of the 
seasons, and suchlike persons, are also 
among the standing features of the show. 
It is also customary to have a large number 
of historical characters—King Canute, for 
example, or Sir Walter Raleigh, or even such 
modern personages as Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington. Last year, indeed, we 
trod so close upon the heels of history as to 
include Nansen and Dr. “Jim.” We draw, 
too, upon foreign countries. All the con- 
tinents, at any rate, are represented, and 
here and there you see, in addition, groups 
of Spanish ladies and Italian nobles. A 
striking feature one year was a set of chess 
figures in red and white, complete to the 
last pawn. Another time a group of cha- 
racters from “Cranford” was introduced. 
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A COURT LADY 
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Even the smallest 
children have a part 
in the spectacle. 
They are put in 
vans, and look out 
upon the crowd from 
a leafy screen. You 
could fancy them so 
many bunches of 
rosebuds. 

This glittering 
train you are to 
imagine full of life 
and motion, making 
its way with music 
and banners through 
a crushing, buzzing, 
cheering crowd. Last 
of all comes the un- 
crowned Queen in a 
carriage decked with 
. flowers and drawn by 
four white 


ponies, 
each with a postil- 
lion. The Sword- 


Bearer, the Sceptre- 
Bearer, the Crown- 
Bearer, _ ladies - in - 
waiting, courtiers, 
heralds walk in front 
of the royal carriage; and behind it come 
the pages and train-bearers, maids of honour 
(their heads bound with. floral wreaths), and 
a company of “beefeaters,” gorgeous in 
scarlet and gold. 

The Heath—towards which we have been 
slowly drifting for an hour—affords a fine 
piece of smooth turf for the coronation and 
the revels which follow for the entertainment 
of the young Queen and her ten thousand 
visitors. The ceremony is conducted with 
a due regard to forms and with a gravity 
of which, if we are to believe Mr. Meredith, 
only boys and other barbarians are capable. 
The Crown-Bearer advances with the diadem 
on a purple cushion, making low obeisance 
at every third step. The Queen rises, and 
the Crown-Bearer places the glittering circlet 
on her head with the words, “I crown thee 
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AN EX-QUEEN 
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Queen of the May!” 
The Crown - Bearer 
retires backwards, 
with the same series 
of bows that marked 
his advance. The 
Sceptre - Bearer now 
approaches—he, too, 
with ceremonial steps 
—and puts into the 
Queen’s hand the 
symbolof regal power. 
Then the children, 
with voices ‘clear 
and pure as the colour 
of a primrose,” sing 
the “crowning song,” 
and the ceremony is 
complete. 

The Queen, now 
in full possession of 
the throne, holds a 
kind of /evée. The 
more notable among 
the “ charicters” are 
presented individu- 
ally, while the house- 
hold troops and other 
bodies of faithful 
subjects march past 
in masses. The revels which follow in- 
clude a dance round the maypole, the morris 
dance, perhaps a Scotch reel and a hornpipe, 
sometimes an old-time minuet if the ladies 
of the Court happen to be in Elizabethan 
costume. 

Dancing, indeed, is an indispensable 
accomplishment at this floral Court ; and, 
if it is not treason to mention it, the Knuts- 
ford Chancellor disburses large sums of 
public money in keeping her Floral Majesty’s 
subjects up to the mark in this respect. 
* Dance instruction, £21,” is the prosaic 
entry in the estimates for the year. 

But it would be long to tell all that is done 
in the green ring. ‘The sun is well down 
in the west before the end comes, and the 
Queen, descending from the throne, takes the 
Court into a great tent for tea and buns. 
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SUNDAY TRAVEL 


By JOHN PENDLETON 


IXTY years ago there was scarcely 
room for two opinions on the subject 
of Sunday travelling. Since those 
days, however, a great change has 

taken place,-especially in the busy centres of 
population, both in the popular view of 
Sunday observance and in the conditions of 
industrial life. It is not the intention of 
these pages to discuss the merits of the 
question, but to give a brief record of what 
has taken place. In 1830, when the directors 
of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
intimated that they intended to run trains on 
Sunday, an indignation meeting of ministers 
of all denominations was held in Man- 
chester, and it was resolved: “We hope 
that no temptation of money advantage will 
prevent the railway company from receding 
from a course likely to place them in direct 
opposition to the law of God and the most 
enduring interests of society.” 

Nine years later the English clergy made 
a strong protest against the running of 
Sunday trains. The London and South- 
Western Railway Company received a 
memorial from the Winchester clergy, calling 
attention to the systematic desecration of 
the Lord’s Day by Sunday travelling. The 
document, holding that train-running on the 
Sabbath tended to corrupt morals, was 
signed by many influential people, and could 
not be ignored. The company said they 
were compelled by Act of Parliament to send 
out trains on Sunday, not so much to oblige 
passengers as to suit the convenience of the 
Postal Department, and the chairman ex- 
plained that inasmuch as travelling by rail 
had greatly reduced the amount of coaching 
labour on the highways, the company were 
rather Sabbath-keepers than Sabbath- 
breakers—that they had been the means of 
decreasing both manual and horse labour on 
the country roads. 

The clergy were temporarily silenced by 
the adroit reply ; but in other quarters there 
was unrest at the havoc Sunday train-running 
made of religious observance; and in 1842 
“The Railway Sabbath Agitators’ Manual” 
was issued to carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp. ‘It is much easier,” this publication 
asserted, “than may at first appear, to 


establish an efficient agitation in any railway 
company. Let two gentlemen of principle 
and determination take at least as much 
stock as will afford to each of them a vote ; 
let one of them give notice at the first 
meeting that takes place after his purchase 
that at the next meeting he will move ‘ That 
no traffic do take place on the railway on 
Sunday.’ Let him and his second be at their 
post on that occasion and make their 
speeches—-no matter how long or how 
short—calmly, resolutely, and with im- 
perturbable good temper. The thing is 
done.” 

The advice was concise, but ** The Sab- 
bath Agitators’ Manual” did not take 
sufficiently into account the peculiar charac- 
teristics of men who have a large holding 
of preference or ordinary stock. The mem- 
ber of Parliament, speaking in the House or 
out of it, has the support of his party; but 
the speaker at a railway meeting, who rises 
after the chairman’s speech to advocate 
reform, finds himself in an embarrassing 
position, There is no sentiment in a rail- 
way meeting. Demosthenes charmed the 
members of the Greek Senate with his 
eloquence, but he would have found it 
difficult to keep the attention of a modern 
railway meeting unless he had some new 
and profitable policy to unfold. 

Occasionally a man of high principle, with 
a soul above financial gain, and a fearless 
tongue, rises to urge the abandonment of 
Sunday trains ; but, so far, he has failed to 
get a majority of votes, and each of the 
main lines runs three or four expresses 
into London every Sunday, and also sends 
ordinary trains along other tracks. The 
railway manager looks upon this train- 
running as a necessity, and he has always 
a diplomatic reply on his lips whenever 
Sunday travel on his line is assailed. 

Wordsworth, the poet, strongly protested 
against the construction of the Kendal and 
Windermere Railway, and, giving a dis- 
quieting picture of Bowness and Winder- 
mere crowded with trippers on the Sabbath, 
asked : 


Is there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault ? 
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He opposed the making of the line in prose 
as well as verse, and wrote: “ For the profit 
of the shareholders and of the lower class of 
innkeepers, we shall have wrestling matches, 
horse races, and boat races without number, 
and pothouses and beerhouses will keep 
pace with these excitements and _recrea- 
tions.” 

Yet his plea was in vain ; and nearly every 
English railway company gives some facility 
to the tripper who is free from scruple about 
the Lord’s Day. The English holiday-maker 
can run down by train on Sunday to the 
Thames, the Trent, and the Dee, almost as 
easily as the German to the Rhine on the 
same day. ‘“ Sunday at the Seaside ” has be- 
comea familiar heading on the vividly-coloured 
excursion bills issued by the railway com- 
panies, and special trains are also run on 
Sunday to inland haunts. Seven years ago 
the Midland Railway Company announced 
that they intended to run a train on Sunday 
from Nottingham into the Peak of Derby- 
shire to enable the town workers to get into 
the picturesque dales. There were protests 
from pulpit and bench, but the directorate 
did not see their way to withdraw the train, 
contending that there was a general desire 
on the part of those employed in towns 
(who were precluded by the nature of their 
employment from visiting the Derbyshire 
district on week-days) to do so on the 
Sabbath, 

How to cope with London passengers is 
a problem that is driving railway managers 
to their wits’ end. So vast is the district 
population of the metropolis that Victoria, 
Paddington, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross 
are becoming inadequate termini, and the 
Great Northern has almost decided to 
reserve King’s Cross for through travellers, 
and to build a gigantic station near for 
suburban traffic. The processions of trains 
that crowd the lines on week-days do not 
throng the permanent ways quite so thickly 
on Sunday ; still, north, south, east, and west 
there is much travelling on the Lord’s Day, 
and it is not unusual to see people with 
Prayer-books and hymn-books journeying 
to cathedral, church, or chapel by train. 
Probably, if a census were taken of the 
congregations that gather in St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday, it would be 
found that a very large number of the wor- 
shippers had travelled by rail. 
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Perhaps one of the most _ remarkable 
phases of Sunday travelling is seen in the 
week-end movement of the theatrical com- 
panies on tour through the country. Many 
special trains are made up on Sunday for 
their transit, and in this or that terminus 
may be noted rows of carriages “engaged” by 
the sons and daughters of Thespis. Now and 
again the platforms are littered with scenery, 
properties, and dress-baskets, or thronged with 
actors en route for Manchester, Edinburgh, 
or some other northern city. The latter 
remind one of the conundrum, ‘ What is 
the height of misery?” ‘A comedy com- 
pany on tour on Sunday.” Why they should 
in these days of quick travel trail through 
the land on the Sabbath is a mystery known 
only to themselves and those who equip and 
marshal the trains in which they journey. 

The people of Scotland have always 
jealously guarded the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day. On the construction of the line from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow it was decided ata 
Kirk Session in Edinburgh to accept no 
remuneration, however large, for the passing 
of the extended railway through the church- 
yard, unless absolute security could be given 
against railway travelling on the Sabbath. 
Even now there is comparatively little 
Sunday railway travelling in Scotland, and 
twelve years ago, when the Highland Rail- 
way Company attempted to send a trainload 
of fish from Strome Ferry to Inverness on 
Sunday the villagers took possession of both 
pier and railway station, where they sang 
and prayed till midnight. Ten of the ring- 
leaders were cast into prison for rioting, but 
they were liberated, on Parliamentary inter- 
vention, because of the strong convictions 
they held against Sabbath desecration. 

One general manager, dissatisfied with the 
present hybrid train service, and noting the 
desire, chiefly of people in the great cities, 
for Sunday journeying, lately vowed that if 
his company would permit a full train service 
on Sunday, he would see that it yielded an 
extra quarter per cent. dividend, and under- 
take to give every railway servant on the 
system a clear day’s holiday in the week. 
The rash offer has not been accepted. There 
is a great deal of movement from town to 
country on Sunday on bicycle and by other 
conveyance; but the public conscience is 
not elastic enough to tolerate a full train 
service on the Sabbath. 
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ROBERT AIKMAN’S CHASTISEMENT 


The chairmen of the railway companies 
are thoroughly aware of the aversion that 
exists among the religious community to the 
utilisation of Sunday as an extra day for 
dividend-earning. Speaking some time ago 
at Crewe, Lord Stalbridge, the chairman of 
the North-Western, said his company, from 
the earliest period of its history, had laid 
down regulations that only absolutely neces- 
sary trains should be run on Sunday. He 
believed one real day’s rest in seven was not 
only a physical but a moral necessity, and 
he hoped that England would maintain her 
position at the head of the world as a 
Sabbath-observing nation. 

The chairman of the Great North of Scot- 
land railway has spoken more emphatically 
against Sunday train-running. Lord Saltoun 
recently complained that no Sunday trains 
were run on the system, and urged that one 
good Sunday train should be sent out, as a 
convenience to passengers anxious to be in 
London on Monday ; but Dr. Furguson said 
that the Great North of Scotland Railway 
had set apart one day in seven as a day of 
rest for its people, and for his own part as 
long as he was chairman of the company he 
would never give his consent to Sunday 
trains, and he believed he was supported by 
the bulk of the board. 

Nearly every railway, particularly in the 
winter, when goods and coal traffic is the 
heaviest, is busy with merchandise and 
mineral trains on Sunday, and in big cities 
the strident note of the shunter’s horn some- 
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times clashes with the sweeter sound of 
cathedral chime or church bell. Recently a 
holder of stock in one of the great railways 
expressed regret at the increasing traffic in 
goods and minerals on Sunday. It was, he 
said, a violation of God’s commandment, and 
an injustice to the men on the line. If they 
ceased Sunday work they would not be one 
penny the poorer, and immediately they set 
this example their rivals would follow it. 

Other shareholders have spoken in a 
similar strain, and the men as well as a 
section of the proprietors are strongly averse 
from Sunday work on the line. Mr. Hudson, 
as president three years ago of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, con- 
tended that Sunday duty should be as far 
as possible discountenanced, as detrimental 
to the moral elevation of all who were 
regularly subject to it, and also a deprivation 
of the proper opportunity to recuperate 
exhausted mental and physical energy. No 
monetary consideration, and no other day, 
he said, would serve as an adequate recom- 
pense for its loss to the worker. 

In Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Bavaria, 
Prussia, Norway and Sweden, Sunday goods 
traffic has been either restricted orsuspended ; 
and inasmuch as it is unneccessary even in 
the case of perishable articles, Parliament 
will shortly be asked to abolish it on the 
railways of this country. Whether Sunday 
travel by passenger train will shrink or 
develop depends entirely on the conscience 
of the people. 





ROBERT AIKMAN’S CHASTISEMENT 


By Mrs. A. K. H. FORBES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


AX ow’r the Bible, Marion!” 

It was an old Bible; it had 
been his father’s and his grand- 
father’s. The leather cover was 

worn, the leaves yellow and time-stained. 
Childish fingers had pointed out its capital 
letters, aged eyes had read its words of com- 
fort, while to the two who sat there every 
page was familiar. The very creases and 


folds in the leaves seemed to carry messages 
of their own. 

The sun at that moment shone aslant 
through the casement, giving a warmer tint 
to the threadbare coat of the old man and 
new colour to the faded gown of the woman 
at his side. Both faces were old and 
wrinkled, but that streak of sunshine 
changed the wrinkles into lines of beauty, 
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**Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth” 


and seemed to crown each head with a halo 
of glory. : 

Robert Aikman opened the book, and his 
forefinger moved down the page quiveringly, 
as the magnetic-needle moves towards the 
pole. It stopped, and he read aloud, 
“ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 

They seemed to be the first words that 
arrested his attention. He lifted his head 
and looked at his wife. 

‘“‘ We’ve had but little chastening, you and 
me, Marion,” he said, passing his hand over 
his brow; “so little that I’ve whiles doubted 
whether we really were His children.” 

“O Robert,” she broke in, regarding him 
anxiously, “is it possible ye’ve forgotten the 
time when all our savings were lost—or the 
fire that made us homeless? Was that no 
chastenin’ ?” 
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“Mere thorn jag 
in the hand, lass, 
that garred us loosen 
our grip o’ the 
world,” he said care- 
lessly. 

“ Nor the March 
flood when our bonnie 
bairn was drooned in 
the Garlie?” she fal- 
tered with a sob in 
her throat ; “‘ nor the 
winter wee Marion 
was laid 7? the 
grave?” 

Her lips trembled 
as she put these 
questions, and tears 
gathered in her dim 
eyes, but a rapturous 
look passed over the 
old man’s face, and 
his voice sounded 
almost jubilant as 
he said: ‘* The Lord 
gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away. 
Blessed’—yes, I’ll say 
‘blessed,’ for them 
that the Lord takes 
Satan will never get 
—‘blessed be the 
name o’ the Lord.’ 
The two bairns are 
safe, Marion; they'll 
never vex our 
hairts or bring disgrace on our name— 
but P 

“ But what, Robert ?” 

He turned his face to the window, and 
his eyes wandered to the hillside, where the 
setting sun was making long dark shadows 
among the whins. ‘We canna speak for 
Alick,” he murmured. 

The mother’s pride rose in rebellion. 

“ Alick was a bonnie bairn—a frank, gude- 
hairted laddie, and ye counselled him weel, 
and brought him up right. Ye were sure 
o’ him when he gaed away; what gars ye 





_ misslippen him now?” 


*‘T dinna misslippen,” said the old man, 
the text for the time slipping from his mind, 
“but I’m feared—we’ve heard nought 0’ 
him for long. What can he be doing?” 

As he put the question a little girl passed 
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the window—a picture made up of pink 
sun-bonnet, and golden hair, and rosy 
smiling face. 

“Tt’s Jeannie Bell,” said Robert; “ an’ 
listen, she’s rappin’ at the door. What will 
the lassie be wanting ? ” 

His wife rose and answered the knock. 
She came back with a letter in her hand. 
 Jeannie’s brought this,” she said, laying it 
on the table before him ; “ it’s been lying at 
the post-office some days back. I wonder 
what it’s anent.” 

Robert lifted the letter and turned it over 
and over nervously. 

“It’s maybe from Alick,” she said, sitting 
down beside him once more. ‘ Open it, 
gudeman, and see.” 

He put on his glasses and examined it 
more carefully. 

The sun’s rays had shifted. Instead of 
lighting up the two anxious furrowed faces 
bending over the letter, they glinted across 
the open Bible, and shone dazzlingly on the 
clock case against the wall. 

“It’s not from Alick,” said Robert, 
puzzled ; “ he’d never spell Crumshiel with a 
K, forbye it’s no’ his hand o’ write, but 
we'll sune see,” and he unfolded the sheet. 

‘“‘ Marion, lass!” he faltered presently, as 
his eye scanned the page, “I wotna what is 
coming ow’r me—I’m turning blind—I canna 
see.” 

But he had seen only too well. 

“Ts Alick dead?” whispered the mother 
with white lips. 

Surely the death of their son was the 
heaviest stroke that could fall on these two, 
but Robert’s words the next moment implied 
that to him at least there might be a heavier 
still. 

“No; not dead, but—God pity us!— 
disgraced, driven out”; and then, with a 
feeble flickering hope, and a pathetic help- 
less look, he added, “ but I’ve maybe read 
wrong, for I’m old and doited, Marion ; let 
me look again. There’s something about ill 
company—and drink—and—thievery. It 
canna be Alick the folk are speaking 0’, our 
lad that we tried to bring up in the fear of 
God—that we were so proud o’? It canna 
be Alick.” 

‘‘ Na; it canna be our Alick.” 

They were trying to reassure themselves, 
but the attempt seemed to fail in Robert’s 
case, for, after a minute’s silence, a hard, 


almost fierce look passed over his face and 
he muttered : 

“Tf it is Alick, I’ll . 

‘* Wheesht !” she whispered, terrified. 

‘“‘Tll-doing was never kent among your 
folk nor among mine, Marion,” were his 
next words; ‘ we were poor, but we could 
hold up our heads with the best. Waes 
me! I’ll never hold up my head again— 
never.” 

The tone of that “‘ never” and the way it 
seemed echoed in the dim room broke the 
woman’s heart. She sobbed aloud. 

“T’m a proud man,” continued Robert 
Aikman, “I can bear everything but dis- 
grace—and that a son of mine—but—I’ll 
bar the door against him,” he cried with 
sudden fierceness, * I’ll harbour nae ill-doers, 
an’ that [’ll let him see.” 

*“O Robert !” pleaded his wife. 

“Ye needna think to. win roond me,” he 
cried, growing more and more obdurate. 
“Tl take my own way. Though my hairt 
break I'll take my own way. He is no 
longer a son o’ mine.” 

Hitherto sorrow had had the effect of 
binding these two more closely together. 
Hand in hand had they faced hardship, 
hand in hand had they knelt beside their 
children’s graves, but in this trial they 
seemed about to part company. 

‘We canna turn against our son, our ain 
flesh and blood,” said she with an entreating 
look. 

“ We are bidden crucify the flesh with its 
affections, pluck out the right eye, cut off the 
right hand,” returned he grimly. 

“And forgive until seventy times seven. 
This is only the first time, Robert.” 

“ The first!” he said with a glance of 
scorn which sat ill on his reverend face. 
“The first! Could ye bear a second ?” 

«There winna be a second,” she said 
hopefully, “not if he comes home. Ye mind, 
Robert, that when the prodigal turned his 
face homewards he was safe. If Alick comes 
an’ ye shut the door against him sg 

There was no need to finish the sentence. 

The old man’s gaze wandered to the 
crimson glow on the hillside. He seemed 
to see again his bright-faced boy leaping over 
those very boulders, darting in and out 
among those very whins, laughing and shout- 
ing in his innocent glee. How proud he 
had been of him! How sure of his upright- 
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“He took his arm and drew him in” 


ness and integrity! He had said to himself 
that his son would be a pattern to all sons 
—that fathers would envy him and ask how 
he had managed to train the lad so well; but 
now 

Robert Aikman groaned aloud. 

“ Why has this trouble come to my door?” 
he moaned, as his head sank forward on the 
time-stained page of the open Bible. “If I 
had failed in my duty to him. If I had 
never prayed for him—never spoken a word 
of counsel—I could have understood it ; but 
God knows I did my best, and yet—I might 
as well have left him alone,” he added 
bitterly, “for God has not answered my 
prayer.” 

There was silence again, broken at length 
by a quavering, sobbing whisper : 

“ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 

It was his wife who uttered the words. 
He had forgotten them, and forgotten also the 
questioning thoughts they had called up, but 
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He lifted 


he remembered now. 
his head, a wondering look on his 
face. 

“Can this be my chastening?” 
he faltered. “Is the Lord deal- 
ing with me,; trying my faith; 
humbling my pride?” And then 
in a kind of agony he cried, 
“Could naething else do it? 
Had the child to fall before the 
father would stoop? Had he to 
come down for my good? Oh, 
I want none o’ the good that 
comes that way. If nought else 
could humble me, I’d raether live 
hardened to the end.” 

He was so bewildered that he 
scarcely knew what he was saying. 
That mysterious discipline, that 
apparently unjust chastisement, 
which is inflicted by the wrong- 
doing of those we love, stunned 
him. Good might come from 
other trials, but it seemed im- 
possible that any good could 
come from this. What could it 
do for Alick ? 

“ Surely it’s never Thy work!” 
he continued, as if arguing the 
matter with God. “Thou couldst 
not tempt Alick tosin. I see how 
it is! Satan has gotten the job o’ 
chastenin’ me, an’ he’s taken the 
way that knocks down father and son with the 
one blow Lord, take me in hand Thyself after 
this. Lay what burden Thou wilt on my old 
bowed back, but oh, restore the lad—the 
lad I tried to train in Thy fear—the lad I 
prayed Thee to bless—and I know Thou 
canst bless him still, and raise him up again, 
though he has broken my hairt.” 

Faith was once more triumphant. Pride, 
which had seemed so stubborn, had given 
place to meek submission. He no longer 
thought of the shame his son had brought 
upon him, he no longer spoke of disowning 
him. If he came now he would find an 
open door. 

Outside the window a hardy fuchsia grew. 
Its long supple twigs touched the frame, 
and its crimson flowers like winged bells 
leaned against the glass. Everything was 
still, there was no wind, yet at that moment 
the fuchsia swayed as if shaken by a hurri- 
cane. 
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ROBERT AIKMAN’S CHASTISEMENT 


As it bent forward, a human head rose 
cautiously between it and the window-sill. 

Marion uttered a cry, and Robert, trem- 
bling in every limb, lifted his stick: and 
tottered to the door. 

“ Man or woman, whatever ye are, come 
out—show yersel’!” he cried, with a feeble 
effort to be brave. 

The fuchsia shook again, and a figure 
crept from it towards him. 

* Alick !” exclaimed the old man, recog- 
nising his son in spite of his haggard face, 
and slouching, disreputable figure; ‘“ Alick, 
lad!” 

In his pride he had threatened to shut 
the door in his face, but now he took his 
arm and drew him in. 

“It’s our son,” he said, looking through 
the dimness to where his wife stood, eager, 
yet apprehensive ; “though he has broken 
our hairts, Marion, he is still our son.” 

Words and tone were 
full of infinite pathos. 
There were no denun- 
ciations, no reproaches, 
but, if aught could melt 
a hard heart, surely that 
simple “ he has broken 
our hairts” must have 
done so. 

The silence that fol- 
lowed could be felt. 
Far-reaching possibilities 
were crowded into it. 
The young man was the 
first to speak. 

“T didn’t mean to 
come in,” he said, in a 


tone which showed he 
was still callous and 
hardened. ‘I only 


wanted to take a last 
look at the place be- 
fore”—he paused and 
added hurriedly—* be- 
fore I put an end to my 
troubles. When I went 
away you bade me not 
come back unless 1 was 
a credit to you. I’ve 
never forgotten that. I’m 
the reverse of a credit, 
as I suppose you know. 
But for hearing your 


words—your prayer out 
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there beneath the window, I would have 
been far enough out of your way by this 
time. Let me go, for I’m only a dis- 
grace.” 

Tears were running down Robert Aik- 
man’s cheeks. He remembered the day his 
son left home, and the injunctions he had 
given him; they had been uttered in the 
pride of his heart, for he had said to himself, 
“ Surely my son can never go astray.” 

‘“‘T fear I thought less o’ sin than shame,” 
he answered humbly, “and I doubt I spak’ 
mair o’ our forebears than God’s law. I was 
proud, but the Lord has chastened me. I’ve 
nought to be proud o’ now, Alick. Still, 
ye’re our ain bairn, an’ though ye’ve fallen, 
yet, if ye will, ye may wi’ God's help rise 
again. Let us to our knees enow and ask 
His help—ay, and His pardon, for we’ve a’ 
sinned each in his ain way,” and almost 
before the young man knew, he found him- 





‘He was sobbing out his sorrow and penitence” 
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self kneeling on the earthen floor, as he had 
knelt night after night when he was a 
child, and he was sobbing out his sor- 
row and penitence at his mother’s knee. 

“ Ye'll bide here, Alick,” faltered the old 
man, as they rose to their feet after that 
wonderful prayer, that seemed to spread out 
before their heavenly Father all their doubts 
and perplexities as minutely as their sins. 
“ Ye'll bide here, and when they tak’ ye to 
answer for what ye’ve done, ye’ll just go 
submissive, lad, and confess to man as ye’ve 
confessed to God, and by-an’-by ye’ll come 
back and maybe get a chance to begin a 
new life.” 

And it was so. 


After serving his term, Alick came home 
a new man, contrite, humble, watchful, de- 
vout, the stay of the old people’s declining 
years and the joy of their hearts. 

“The Lord hath me chastised sore,” sang 
Robert many a time in the quaint metrical 
version of the Psalms : 


The Lord hath me chastised sore, 
But not to death given o’er. 


“T thought nae good could come o’ that 
ill, but 1 was wrong. The Lord can make 
even the wrath o’ man to praise Him. And 
He whiles turns our greatest sorrow into 


our greatest blessing. I'll ne’er misdoubt 
Him again.” 





RED LETTER DAYS 


By THE Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, D.D. 


T is somewhat startling to be unex- 
pectedly summoned to a public confes- 
sional and asked to describe the red 
letter day of one’s life. There may be 

some lives in which it would be hard to find 
such a day at all—lives which are so patheti- 
cally described by the poet in a portrait in 
that charming poem of “ Paradise and the 
Peri” : 

And how felt he, the wretched Man 

Reclining there—while memory ran 

O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 

Then o’er the dark flood of his life, 

Nor found one sunny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace. 


In such lives it would be difficult to find 
red letter days. There are others so un- 
eventful, whose course is drawn so entirely 
along the commonest paths of life, with so 
little of incident and contact so rare, if it 
come at all, with any brighter spirits, that it 
seems almost vain to search through their 
records for any day deserving special dis- 
tinction. But this view, natural as it is, is, 
to say the least, to be received with con- 
siderable qualification. The journey of life 
may by observers be regarded as being on 
one dead level, but the travellers themselves 
find points of interest of which strangers 
know nothing. What is more striking is 


that often those who apparently have had 
least to diversify life’s dreary monotony are 
able to fix upon hours of brightness which 
remain in the memory as joys for ever. 
Whether in a life there is much to observe 
depends almost entirely on the eye of the 
observer. 

Probably, then, there are few lives in 
which a clear vision may not detect some of 
these days about which these papers are 
concerned. Some of us are bound to con- 
fess that there have been many. With 
devout gratitude to the Father of all mercies 
it is possible to recall many days in which 
the cup of blessing was full almost to over- 
flowing, and our difficulty in meeting the 
request to which I refer would be to select 
which should be elevated above all the rest 
as the red letter day of life. 

Happily in the present case the necessity 
for such a decision is spared, as I am not 
restricted to a single day. Even so the 
course is not absolutely clear, for the 
special points of interest may be very 
diversified in character. It would be easy 
to name several, each of which would 
belong to a different order. As I have 
thought the subject over I have been more 
and more led to feel that to a Christian 
minister no days deserve a more distinct 
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RED LETTER DAYS 


mark than those in which he has had the joy 
of feeling that he has been made useful in 
winning a soul for his Lord. The gladness 
and gratitude of such experiences are not 
lessened by the humbling sense of the wide 
contrast between the little which he has done 
and the greatness of the end for which God 
has used him 


3°7 


of the worst blackguards. He is out of 
work entirely through his own misconduct. 
But a change seems to have come to him: 
he has signed ‘ tee-total,’ and he means to 
do better.” It was not an encouraging 
prospect, but I thought there was a possi- 
bility of rescuing a sinner, and I asked to 





see him. He 
as an_ instru- came in, but 
ment, Never his appearance 
does a man was even more 
feel more discouraging 
humbled than than the ac- 


when he listens 
to the testi- 
mony of some 
to whom God 
has blessed the 
word he spoke. 
But his joy is 
all the fuller 
and purer the 
more conscious 
he is that it is 
not of him that 
soweth but of 
God that giveth 
the increase. 

I am _ thus 
led back to the 
touching poem 
with which I 
started. In it 
is celebrated 
“the triumph 
of a soul for- 
given,” and the 
Christian who 
can hope that 
he has borne 
the humblest 
part in bring- 
ing about that 
triumph may 
well regard the 
day as one of the red letter days of life. So 
let me tell a very simple story. Shortly after 
the commencement of my pastorate in a large 
Lancashire town,in which I spent some of 
my happiest years, my sexton came to my 
house one morning and said: “ You want a 
man to attend to your garden, sir, and I 
have brought with me one who can do it 
thoroughly. Heis one of the best gardeners 
in the town, but I must add he is also one 
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count I had re- 
ceived of him. 
His face bore 
the marks of 
the dissipation 
in which his 
life had been 
wasted — he 
had only one 
eye, the other 
having been 
lost in a 
drunken brawl. 
He entered 
with a heavy 
slouch and a 
hang-dog look 
which sug- 
gested that he 
was not alto- 
gether insen- 
sible to his 
wretched con- 
dition. I did 
not extract from 
him, in the 
course of con- 
versation, much 
that was en- 
couraging. But 
I resolved to 
give him a trial, 
and Ihave always thanked God that I 
did. I lived to see that man one of the 
most faithful and devoted workers for Christ. 
He became a leader in a work for the improve- 
ment of men of his own class, and in that 
department did most valuable service. He 
was indeed a brand plucked from the 
burning. The day when he came to tell 
the story of his conversion and to seek 
admission to the Church was one of my red 
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letter days. The work was gradually done, 
and many helped in it. Not the less did I 
feel that God had given me cause for 
rejoicing as sharing in this “ triumph of a 
soul forgiven.” 

There must be many times of rejoicing 
of this type in the experience of great 
mission preachers, but even those who simply 
pursue the ordinary tenor of their way may 
sometimes have similar joy. My beloved 
friend Dr. Dale used to dwell on this 
point more frequently and earnestly than 
any one I ever knew. It was to him a 
matter of serious concern if there were in 
his ministry periods of spiritual barrenness, 
when the Gospel was preached without any 
marked results in the conversion of souls. 
He had an idea—I can hardly call it a 
theory—which, if I mistake not, he had 
learned from his predecessor, James Angell 
James, that there were alternations of ex- 
perience in this respect. Be this as it may, 
it needs hardly to be said that the periods 
of marked spiritual power are the red letter 
days of a pastor’s life, and that they are all 
the more so when they follow close upon 
times of sterility. I can recall with vivid 
pleasure some of these times of revival—for 
such they really were though the description 
may never have been applied to them. 

I have before my mind now an evening 
of special interest—one in December 1851, 
immediately after I had entered upon my 
work at Ashton-under-Lyne. There had 
been an awakening of spiritual life, and, as 
the result, a large number, mainly of young 
people, had resolved to make a public pro- 
fession of their faith in Christ. Their first 
communion was to be on the first Sunday of 
1852. The interest which such an event 
created in a society which was intensely in 
earnest in Christian faith and work is not 
easily understood by outsiders. It was more 
than excitement—it was a strong religious 
sensation. The earnestness thrown into the 
whole would be regarded by men of the 
world as a mere piece of religious fanaticism. 
It was intensely real, nevertheless, and the 
power for good which that Church has 
wielded for years was due to this religious 
intensity. It was a personal joy to numbers 
that so many had been simultaneously moved 
to this act of personal consecration. For 
myself, I could not say that I had largely 
contributed to this happy result, although it 


was to me peculiarly welcome. 
number ot cases I was reaping where 
others had sown. A new voice setting 
forth the old truth, possibly with some 
freshness both of thought and expression, 
had revived old impressions, or perhaps 
decided some who were halting between two 
opinions. But it was not my individual joy, 
it was the joy of the Church which hailed the 
incident as a token for good. Nearly half a 
century has passed since then, but there are 
some who continue to this day, who remem- 
ber that evening still, and who will sometimes 
tenderly refer to its incidents. It may look 
like a bit of old world history. Can it be 
that conversion and experimental religion 
aie becoming obsolete in the view of some 
who regard themselves as peculiarly en- 
lightened? If it be so, alas for the Churches 
and their future. 

Another occasion of a similar kind was 
the simultaneous profession of three mem- 
bers of the same family, the son and two 
daughters. I was reminded only the other 
day by the sole survivor, a lady of conspi- 
cuous devotion, whose whole life has been 
given to the service of Christ in the service 
of humanity, of the circumstance, and of 
the text of the address which I gave on the 
occasion in welcoming the new members to 
the Church. That text was, “A threefold 
cord is not easily broken.” Death only dis- 
solved the ties between those three, who were 
united, not only by the link of natural affec- 
tion, but by the even stronger one of a 
passionate devotion. I knew them as chil- 
dren. ‘Their parents were my most intimate 
friends, and aS I had watched the growing 
development of their religious character with 
intense interest, it is almost superfluous to 
say that I had a peculiar pleasure in receiv- 
ing their vows of dedication to Christ. If 
an Apostle could say of his converts, “ Ye 
are our glory and our joy,” it is surely no 
presumption on our part to think of seasons 
such as those to which I have referred 
as among the brightest memories of our 
past. ; 

I will close with one other of an entirely 
different character. At the commencement 
of my ministry I had to meet with much 
more severe ideas of church discipline than 
those which prevail at present, and I was in 
the unfortunate position of believing that 
certain restrictions which were somewhat 
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THE HOUSING OF THE POOR 


rigorously enforced were wise enough for a 
Christian man to impose upon himself, but 
certainly not such as a Church would be justi- 
fied in insisting on as a condition of church 
fellowship. Itso happened that the case was 
presented to me in a particularly awkward 
form. A young man in whom I was deeply 
interested had been led to decide for Christ 
and was anxious to join the Church, but was 
deterred by the fact that one or two of the 
deacons wanted him distinctly to promise 
that he would never go to a dance. It was 
a red letter day for me when I was able to 
break down this old barrier and to receive 
him into the Church without any such 
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undertaking. It remains only to be added 
that, having asserted his own right to refuse 
such a pledge, he never exercised the liberty 
which he claimed, and was for half a century 
one of the most devoted members, and for 
some years a deacon of the church in 
question. It may seem a small matter over 
which to rejoice, especially as I had no sym- 
pathy with the candidate except in his claim 
for Christian liberty. But to me that was a 
matter of primary importance, and I feel that 
as much to-day as I did then. ‘The expe- 
rience of half a century has shown how much 
the Christian law is misrepresented by this 
creation of artificial sins. 





OF THE POOR 


By Lapy WATKIN WILLIAMS 


HE question of the housing of our 
poor in London is assuming very 
large and very practical propor- 
tions, and fearful tales are told of 

the hopeless, heartrending condition of many 
who seem almost to have lost their link with 
humanity, through the overcrowding and 
disgraceful housing which is permitted in 
certain quarters of our luxurious, wealthy 
metropolis. The state of things revealed 
is convincing many thoughtful, observant 
minds that the real regeneration of the race 
must spring from improved environment at 
the very earliest stage of existence, and not 
from spasmodic efforts on the surface of 
later life. Crusades against drink, against 
immorality, against various forms of vice, 
have their value and reclaim those who are 
not yet hardened to their evil condition ; 
but if men and women are left to live as 
brute beasts, if little children are allowed to 
be born as brute beasts and to pass out 
among their fellow-creatures as such, what 
hope is there then of real reform and recla- 
mation, what right to expect other than the 
spread of bestial qualities, the heaping up of 
moral and social misery ? 

Of what permanent good can be our 
galleries and institutes and open spaces for 
the few, when a quickly multiplying mass are 
left floundering in overcrowded styes, from 
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which the gin palace is the only resource 
and outlet? The philanthropy of England 
is wide and generous, and is ever awakening 
to new objects; but it does seem to some 
that, in spite of much sincere and single- 
minded devotion which helps to save the 
age, a dangerous element of luxury is creep- 
ing even into our philanthropy, and that 
the element of self-sacrifice, the vicarious 
element, is being sadly eliminated from the 
gift. Our latest convalescent homes and 
hospitals are in danger of repelling those 
they are meant to serve, by the new-fangled 
luxury and costliness of their appointments. 
The lavish gift is there, but the sympathy 
that fits the gift to the recipient is lacking, 
and a modern Cassandra might moan that 
never was crusade more needed against the 
damning selfishness, the careless indifference 
of greedily begotten wealth, than it is to-day ; 
never was widespread doom more sure to 
follow, unless those who take the rents and 
those who own the land are roused to a 
sense of their responsibility to the individual 
poor. This may seem harsh in view of all 
the vast sums annually given in munificent 
relief on hospitals, people’s palaces, recrea- 
tion-grounds, and higher amusements gene- 
rally ; but the very complaint here made is, 
that from the risen wealthy classes relief is 
chiefly munificent in character, that it too 
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largely partakes of the curse and the character 
of the age in its inadapted luxury and its 
overhead generosity. 

A wealthy age has commonly been a 
lavish one, and a patron of the fine arts has 
commonly also posed as a patron of the 
poorer classes; but of the poorer classes, 
not the poor individual man; and therein 
lies all the difference. Many a wealthy 
philanthropist has loved the mass and not 
the man, and until the individual duty is 
recognised and performed, the gates of 
temperance, thrift, and prosperity seem 
doomed to remain closed to those most 
helplessly in need. 

But there is yet another evil result of our 
luxurious civilisation to which the same 
moral must be tacked ; for to the reversal 
of one old simple custom of our fathers 
much of the overcrowding of our London 
dens now seems due. It is not so long ago 
that the professional classes lived where 
their wealth was made, and it is a fact that 
now in some of the leading City offices 
luncheon is still served to the man in the 
room which was his nursery when a child. 
Charming bright rooms there were, high 
among the chimney tops, where infancy and 
childhood worked their merry way to man- 
hood, without a dream that the city was 
unhealthy, or that society could be more 
socially pleasant in the country than it was 
in the town. Probably there was truth in 
both points, but time worked its changes, 
and the city worker became the country 
landowner. 

A further change, unseen and disastrous, 
followed. The city dweller took town 
thoughts and ambitions into the quiet 
country, and the seed falling on virgin soil 
brought forth a rich and cruel harvest. The 
old labour customs were gradually upset, the 
old rural peace and contentment destroyed ; 
the old simple, feudal attachments gave way 
to short service and consequent indiffer- 
ence to land and owner, until finally the 
poor man flew to whence the rich man 
fled, and crowded into the slums of that 
city which had housed his masters in its 
lordly streets. 

The evil grew and multiplied, for land- 
owners of town and country took an opposite 
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and equally fatal line. The townsman in- 
creased his rents—he knew not and asked 
not how. The country owner pulled down 
his cottages and increased his rents he well 
knew how, by building only for the well-to- 
do, and clearing the poor man’s cottage off 
the face of his earth. This is no fiction, 
but a cruel fact to be vouched for in many a 
rural town within easy reach of London. 
No hope for the daily labourer to find a 
home and decently rear a family there; no 
toleration for the rough and often noisy and 
untidy households, who yet have human 
needs and claims, and whose healthier en- 
vironment would make civilisation possible 
at the cost of a little trouble; no sense, in 
fact, of the responsibility of land and means 
to the individual poor, the individual fellow- 
man. So even from the wide and open 
country he too must go whither he can, and 
crowd where he can, and if driven back at 
last almost into the beast, the careless world 
is not the wiser, for she does not visit his 
miserable haunts, and his cry will not reach 
her ear. 

Devoted men and women there are—let 
none forget the blessed fact—who true in 
charity strive out their lives in trying to lift 
these lost ones, but their efforts are largely 
wasted for want of organised attack on the 
foundations. For them in their noble self- 
sacrifice as for the victims they serve, appeal 
should be made to the conscience of town 
landlord and country landowner, for no 
other lever is powerful enough to raise this 
chaotic misery and degradation into cleanli- 
ness and order. Let one reduce his small 
rent tenants, the other multiply them, and 
before a long time has passed there must 
arise from the ashes of the slums a genera- 
tion of decently housed, decently souled 
poor denizens of the city and the rural towns 
who will well repay the devoted labours of 
the few who now work with missionary zeal 
—and failure—in their midst. 

“ Environment leads education” is the 
motto that should be urged for consideration ; 
first the landlord, ‘hen the tenant, first the 
wealthy owner, ¢hen the pauper victim, 
should surely be the order of attack on the 
misery and the vice which are rotting at the 
core our boasted civilisation. 
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A WINDMILL CHURCH 


By CHARLES 


N the years when the pilgrims passed 
through Reigate on their way to 
Canterbury, they found as they entered 
the town a little chapel in which it was 

their custom to rest and pray and meditate. 
It was one of four sanctuaries, and, like 
the Priory, was dedicated in the name of 
St. Mary the Virgin and the Holy Cross. 

Three of the four churches vanished long 
since; one became a court and prison, 
another was converted into a house and 
pleasure-grounds, whilst the third, the chapel 
of the Holy Cross, fell into the hands of a 
miller, and the manipulation of oatmeal went 
on within its once sacred walls until the 
industry declined, and the church used as a 
mill, with many other mills, was demolished. 
For a long time all that was left to tell its 
tale was the sign of an inn known as The 
Cross, which according to some is built upon 
the exact spot where the church formerly 
stood. 

Twenty years ago, when the villagers living 
on the borders of Reigate Heath had no 
place of worship nearer than the Parish 
Church, a service was held in a neighbour- 
ing school-room, and for six months it was 
so well attended that the Vicar, the Rev. John 
Newman Harrison, and other churchmen 
looked around for a suitable building in 
which the congregation could gather together 
Sunday by Sunday and regard as their 
spiritual home. The building of a church 
was out of the question, but there stood on 
the Heath the remains of an old mill, a 
picturesque feature in a beautiful bit of 
landscape. For thirty years it had ceased 
to. boast proudly : 


I look over the farms, 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be; 

And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


Towards this ancient hive of industry the 
Vicar directed his attention, and by turning 
it into a chapel unknowingly added a sequel 
to the story of the chapel of the Holy 
Cross. 

An inspection showed that once the rats 
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were got rid of a comparatively small out- 
lay would furnish and render it fit for public 
worship, and the then owner, Mr. Henry 
Lainson, giving his consent, the mill was 
opened as the Chapel of the Holy Cross in 
memory of the sanctuary where the weary 
pilgrims rested, though we have it on the 
authority of the Rev. Mr. Pickance, who 
preached the opening sermon, that the use 
to which the first chapel was put by the 
miller was unknown when the name of the 
new chapel was chosen. ‘Thus, after a 
century and a half, the order of things was 
unconsciously reversed. 

The service is held at 3.30, and this 
bright February day, the first Sunday in 
Lent, I have stolen a march upon the 
worshippers and walk up the hill betimes 
with one of the congregation who has 
attended the services from the opening. 
She almost claims to be the originator of the 
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A BIT OF REIGATE HEATH AND THE MILL CHAPEL 


chapel, and tells me how she spoke to the 
clergy about the long trudge to the Parish 
Church and back, and how her remark must 
have been talked about and finally led to 
action. 

She pays a warm tribute to Mr. Markby, 
the lay reader who has conducted the ser- 
vices from the opening year. At first he 
was one of four, but now as the sole survivor 
of the little band he is the regular preacher. 
On one occasion when the weather was very 
bad the congregation, which averages thirty, 
dwindled to one, “ but. Mr. Markby went 
all through the service ; wasn’t it grand of 
him ?” 

The circular brick walls of the chapel are 
mostly ivy-clad, and as the entrance is 
reached the vestry is seen on the left. 
Originally it is reputed to have been a 
carpenter’s shed, and except-that a few pegs 
and chairs have been added its primitive 
state is well preserved. The interior of the 
chapel thoroughly arouses our interest and 
curiosity. Four buttresses, four feet thick by 
six in height, serve as rests for two massive 
wooden beams, which cross each other in the 
centre and support an upright shaft, cracked 
with age and strongly bound with iron bands. 
The roof slopes down from the vertex of 


the shaft to the circular wall, and conse- 
quently the building, though no more than 
thirty feet in diameter, is of considerable 
loftiness. The buttresses make four natural 
alcoves ; the entrance door stands in one, 
and immediately opposite is the altar; the 
harmonium is placed in a third, and the 
bellringer sits close beside it and rings his 
bell; the fourth is occupied by the congre- 
gation. 

The walls are coloured white with a dado 
of pink, and wherever a form or chair is 
placed near them a piece of cocoanut mat- 
ting is hung to protect the worshippers’ 
clothes. The chairs are arranged so as to 
leave an aisle from the doorway to the 
altar, down which only one person can pass 
at a time. 

Above the altar and the doorway are the 
windows : the light is fairly good, but in the 
alcoves are glass lanterns filled with candles, 
and a candelabrum holding nine lights hangs 
in front of the altar. This being Lent, the altar 
drapings are violet, prettily edged with white 
lace and embroidered with a row of passion 
flowers and a row of lilies. In the centre 
is a pure white cross. Standing upon the 
altar itself is a small brass cross flanked on 
either side by vases of white chrysanthemums 
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and a lighted candle. Immediately above the 
cross is written “The Word was made flesh,” 
and a little higher still, “‘ Alleluia! Thou art 
the King of Glory. Alleluia! ” 

A red curtain stretched behind the altar 
serves a threefold purpose. It hides the 
whitewashed wall, adds to the effect of the 
violet draperies, and lends a glow of warmth 
to the little building. Circling the chapel, 
where the roof and wall joins, is inscribed 
in bold letters the prayer: “O Lord 
Jesus Christ who didst stretch forth Thy 
hands on the cross, redeem us by Thy 
blood, save us and help us, we humbly be- 
seech Thee.” 

On the walls themselves are sketches in 
brown outline of the Virgin and Child, of 
Mary Magdalene carrying the box of 
alabaster ointment, and of St. George slaying 
the dragon. On the front of the buttresses 
the holy vestments, the cross, and the nails 
are depicted, and the sides are covered with 
little crosses, one on each brick. 

At twenty minutes past three the bell 
commences to ring; it is a fussy little bell, 
breathlessly anxious that all should come 
who can, and that none shall be late. 
As far as I could see it is the only 
outward sign that tells the mill is now a 


church. All the seats are free and fifty 
people can be accommodated. One by 
one the chairs fill up, and when the 
bell ceases thirty-seven have taken their 
places, thirty-three of whom are women, and 
two of the other four are cyclists. For 
those who cycle on Sunday the Mill Chapel 
is an ideal place of worship ; the service lasts 
but an hour, and is refreshing to heart and 
body. 

The sound of the vestry prayer is faintly 
heard, then the choir responds with “ Amen,” 
and after a short pause a voice from without 
announces the eighty-ninth hymn (Ancient 
and Modern) : 


Good it is to keep the fast, 
Shadow’'d forth in ages past, 
Which our own Almighty Lord 
Hallow'd by His deed and word. 


The surpliced choir, consisting of six boys, 
files down the tiny aisle to the choir stalls, 
one each side of the altar buttresses ; 
Mr. Markby in white surplice brings up the 
rear. 

After the hymn is sung the Evening 
Service from the Prayer-book commences. 
The Glorias and Amens are chanted, the 
Psalms for the day are read alternately by 
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PLAN OF CHAPEL 


the preacher and the congregation, and Mr. 
Markby reads both the lessons himself. The 
singing is good, but the trebles have it all 
their own way ; no note from tenor, bass, or 
alto enriches the melody. 

No anthem is attempted; when the first 
half of the service is reached, another Lenten 
hymn is sung instead. Just before the 
sermon we again sing, this time No. 284, “ Far 
from my heavenly home.” During this hymn 
one of the choir-boys takes round the 
collection-bag, and when the last notes 
of the harmonium have died away there 
is a few seconds’ silence before the preacher 
gives out his text. The starlings fill up 
the pause, as they sit sunning themselves 
on the weather-worn sails, their happy 
chatter breaking in upon us like an echo of 
our own words. 

The text is chosen from St. Luke ix. 51, 
“ And it came to pass, when the time was 
come that He should be received up, He 
stedfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem.” 
There is no pulpit, the preacher stands 
between the prayer desk and the lectern, 
and begins to read an address. He makes 
no attempt at oratory, but the truth and 
simple directness of his words hold the 
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attention, and you could hear 
a pin drop in any part of the 
church. He begins by saying 
that no event in history can 
compare for pathos and interest 
with the passion of our Lord ; 
the tragedy of the Crucifixion 
is ever new, and new lessons 
are ever presenting themselves 
to us from it. The thought 
we are to dwell on to-day is 
the steadfastness of Christ. He 
steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem. Steadfastness im- 
plies two points—a definite aim 
and diligence to achieve it. 

The sentinel of Pompeii who 
remained at his post whilst the 
fiery lava engulfed him is an 
historic instance of steadfast- 
ness to duty. The soldiers of 
the Birkenhead who stood in 
military order whilst the women 
and children were saved, and 
then went to a watery grave, 
had a definite standpoint and 
were diligent to maintain it. 
In all branches of life it is the same— 
in business, in politics, but above all in 
religion. To run the Christian race we 
must have a definite standard of religious 
life, a definite aim of religious endeavour. 
We must ask ourselves, “ What am I relying 
on for salvation? What do I think of Christ ? 
Do I love Godand my neighbour as myself ? 
Am I doing some good work in the world ?” 
Let us be definite in examining ourselves Let 
us lay hold on eternal life with the strong 
grasp of faith and diligently advance, seeking 
from above the grace of perseverance, and set- 
ting our eyes for an example upon Him who, 
when the time came that He should be 
received up, stedfastly set His face to go to 
Jerusalem. 

From us the future is hidden, not so from 
Christ. He knew the suffering before Him, 
but He shrank not, neither did His step falter. 
And as He suffered for us, we as Christian pil- 
grims travelling towards the Jerusalem of Glory 
must suffer something for Him; but if we 
are to reach the Heavenly City we must be 
definite and diligent. There are difficulties 
and dangers to be overcome, but if we turn 
neither to right nor the left, but press on 
steadfastly through Christ, we shall conquer. 
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Then “be we steadfast, unmovable always, 
abounding in the work of our Lord, forasmuch 
as our labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

This is the gist of the sermon, it lasts 
fifteen minutes, and then, all kneeling, we 
sing the Litany of the Passion (Ancient and 
Modern, No. 467). The preacher closes the 
service with the usual benediction, substitut- 
ing “us” for you. The Lord bless us and 
keep us, and cause the light of His counte- 
nance to fall upon ws. Amen. 

Then we rise as the choir retraces its 
steps towards the vestry, Mr. Markby carry- 
ing with him the offertory of the day, and 
the little building quickly empties. As we 
pass out we notice a curious little balance- 
sheet nailed to the door. The offertory 
for the year amounts to £13 2s. 6d., the 
outgoings to £20 12s. 11d.; the deficit 
being made up bya donation. In the list 
of expenses are items for repairing the mill, 
small gifts to the sick and poor, and 
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Insurance 
Rent—two years . ‘ 
Repairing old harmonium 
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A rental of a shilling a year is surely 
unique for a church; it is paid to Lady 
Henry Somerset, the present owner, and is 
of course a purely nominal sum. The value 
of the building on the insurance of 2s. per 
annum would appear to be #100. One 
item has quite a pathetic interest—“ repairing 
old harmonium.” Does it convey a hint to 
the generous, or is the adjective merely an 
endearing term? 

As we look across the Heath to Reigate 
it is dotted over with the members of the 
congregation threading their way home, the 
happier for the delightful little service. The 
old mill itself is bathed in the glory of a 
golden sunset, its great arms are folded upon 
its breast, and all is peace within. Plainly 
visible against the winter sky is the sign of 
the Cross, in the steadfast light of which, 
we are reminded by the sermon we have 
just heard, that with definite aim and diligent 
purpose all things may be overcome. 


OUT OF THE BLUE 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


ROM a clear sky came the thunder- 
bolt—that is always the strangeness 
of it. The night before you were 
unusually happy. You were at a 

party, and it was the most delightful of the 
season ; or, if older, and chastened in your 
taste, there had been a visit from a friend 
and a close, intimate talk that had brought 
a happiness gaiety never brings. Anyhow 
you had slept well and looked next morning 
with that unreasonable hopefulness that 
experience never wholly crushes in some 
natures for a continuance of favours. It 
seemed the only possible thing. There were 
letters, innocent-looking missives, on the 
breakfast-tray. How many and many a 
morning had you not al: but fainted with 
apprehension at the sight of letters—how 
many times had not the blood rushed back 
with a surety of relief, and the gladness of 


gratitude flooded that trembling heart, and 
dimmed the eye that had so feared to scan 
the paper! Put all those hairsbreadth 
escapes, O sorrowful heart! when you have 
time to think, down on the contra account 
with fate. But to-day you have no appre- 
hensions. You are smiling over pleasant 
recollections as you tear open the envelope 
—the appreciative word that has lightened 
your burden, the humorous incident that 
made an ordinary occurrence picturesque, 
the discussion which left life a little more 
intelligible, and which you mean to follow 
out. You begin to read with a lingering 
smile and with perhaps a little remoteness of 
feeling. ... 

We speak of crushing blows. Once or 
twice in a lifetime—not often twice—a blow 
may crush. A girl is seated at the piano, 
playing with mechanical fingers, her thoughts 
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a hundred miles away with her absent lover. 
Then comes some one and says he is dead, 
and from that moment youth is crushed in 
her, but what is born afterwards can never 
be crushed. No, the sudden sorrows of life, 
as a rule, never find us quite defenceless 
within. The eye does not dim; never was 
vision clearer, never was brain more alert. 
The blow cleaves through the awakened 
senses like a sabre-stroke, straight to the 
subtle consciousness. It is like the swift 
messenger to an Oriental king, before whom 
startled slaves, halfasleep, forget their accus- 
tomed punctilious observances and stand 
aside, letting the runner pass to the throne 
and drop there, on his knees 

And is it not better so? Let those who 
have had news “broken” to them say 
whether the worst has not been made worse 
by the kindly-meant intervention of friends 
between us and the sorrow that is ours and, 
at first, ours alone. Those whose imagina- 
tions are sluggish, while their feelings are 
acute, may find that steps to the full appre- 
hension of a great trouble help them to bear 
it, and there are those whose physical condi- 
tion renders a pitying and gentle revealment 
of it necessary, but the most of us prefer to 
take our sorrows straight from their source, 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, out of the 
serene and smiling blue. Let there be no 
attempt to soften what cannot be softened, 
no half-truths, when the heart cries for 
verities, and is insulted by the well-meant 
subterfuge; above all, no suspense. We 
want no introduction to Calamity, any more 
than to Joy. Her face, though strange 
and terrible, has a likeness in it to something 
we have within ourselves, that rises to salute 
her, and pronounces her no stranger. Far, 
far back in the recesses of being this day 
has been waiting. We know it now, we 
feel that we were born for it. In the instant 
which brings conviction that this thing is 
true, all the past, present and future, is 
illumined by the sombre flash that reveals it 
as the fact of our life. Voices are speaking 
against it within. Perhaps we look up and 
say, “It can’t be true,” but the pitying smile 
which responds has no meaning, any more 
than those words. We never really doubt, 
although for days Nature, the kind pro- 
tectress that she is, envelops the senses in 
a numbness that seems to those around like 
a want of realisation of what has befallen 
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us. In the outworks there -is partial, 
merciful ignorance, in the citadel equally 
merciful knowledge, but the unit of self is 
momentarily disturbed, and body, soul and 
spirit are almost parted asunder in the 
shock. In this one thing calamity differs 
essentially from joy, which draws the com- 
plex nature into a swift sweet and satisfying 
wholeness reconciling adverse elements into 
radiant accord. Calamity loosens every- 
thing, “ unmans” us, we say, more wisely 
than we are aware of, and yet unwisely too, 
for the shaking of the fortress only shows 
how impregnable it is. 

It is an hour by the clock since that letter 
was opened—only an hour, yet an eternity. 
Sixty minutes, which have seemed but five. 
You have the envelope in your hand still, 
and looking at it notice with a vague irrita- 
tion that your name is incorrectly spelled. 
You remember that your little schoolboy 
friend collects postage-stamps, and reaching 
mechanically for the scissors cut this one 
out, and put it in the box you use for that 
purpose. Then you see your other letters, 
and read them. To the last day of your 
life you will remember those letters, trifling 
as are their contents, but in a few more 
hours you will begin to forget everything 
except this already old grief—this old, old 
grief, old as yourself, old indeed as the 
world. 

People are coming about you. ‘They 
move softly and speak with gentler, lowered 
voices as if you were ill or something had 
happened. Nothing has happened—what 
do they mean? Nothing has happened. It 
is yesterday that is strange. This is familiar 
enough. Presently you are told of some- 
thing to be done—something you must do. 
The world is going on—the same world into 
which you waked; yet so different, an unreal 
world. You, yourself, are unreal, too. 
Nothing is real but this one thing dropped 
from the blue sky. Yet the moment you 
begin to do something that too grows unreal. 
You believe it when you are silent; when 
you speak you think you are talking of 
something you only imagine. Then you 
come back with a shock to the truth, again 
and again. Each time the senses are more 
susceptible; each time the heart grows 
heavier, but that inner consciousness never 
changes. 


Now comes night. It is many years since 
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you lay down on that pillow. You remember 
the last time—why, you were happy. What 
was it filled your waking thoughts ere they 
slipped into dreams ? It comes back clearly 
but with a remote, unfamiliar aspect. That 
discussion—how trivial it was! Can it be 
possible you ever interested yourself in such 
a petty subject? But it was long ago, 
before you: had lived. And now you can 
never think again, for something is begin- 
ning to burn and writhe and sting, so that 
thought is impossible. It is burning when 
you fall asleep. But you have pleasant 
dreams. 

You wake with a wondering feeling which 
changes to apprehension. Then you re- 
member that something has happened. Itis a 
new sensation for a moment—next it is old 
again as when you fell asleep. Morning after 
morning this experience repeats itself, only 
that by degrees the wonder dies, the apprehen- 
sion is missed, and the face of sorrow is 
there, unheralded by any forerunner. At 
last you begin almost to love it, perhaps 
you do love it outright. But that is not 
to-day. 

To-day you must read the newspaper. It 
is full of troubles like yourown. You never 
noticed before how very common such a 
calamity as this must be. It meets you 
everywhere—in books, in conversation, even 
on placarded walls there are hints of it. It is 
told you in every variety of detail, until you 
grow learned in its natural history. You 
cannot escape this knowledge, be reticent as 
you will. The very birds of the air carry 
you messages, the wind sighs and the rain 
drops with subtle meanings; everything 
seems to say, ‘‘ Be wise in this,” and ere long 
you are wise, unless you will be sullen for ever. 

And you grow wise in other ways, very, 
very fast. There is sympathy to bear and 
sympathy—let us hope—to brace and com- 
fort, but much more of the first. Friends 
are kind—there is nothing more certain in 
this world for certain calamities than kind- 
ness. At first it all is unnoticed, and then 
the distinctively human side of it makes 
itself felt You are on a desert island and 
are hailed by a fellow-mortal—it matters not 
by whom. You were drowning, and a hand 
is stretched out to which you can cling ; the 
warm flesh is enough for you, you do not 
ask for speech. When speech follows comes 
the pain, and it is then you learn what sym- 


pathy can do and where it more than fails. 
If you are really growing wise you will never 
hurt another bruised heart in all your life, 
you will stand aside in silence and run your 
chances of being called cold rather than in- 
trude upon a quivering spirit ; or, better still, 
you will have learned the art by which some 
can soothe and strengthen. There are a 
few rare, exceptional natures that are gifted 
with sympathy from birth; the most of us 
must learn in the school of sorrow that most 
gracious and most profoundly helpful art, 
which is an instinct in dogs and a wistful 
desire in some little children, but in the un- 
selfish, the tender and sensitive and wise of 
adult humans rises to divine service. No 
man can give more to his fellows ; though he 
loaded them with benefits and smoothed 
every difficulty from their paths, none should 
presume to give less. Yet it is so hard to give 
rightly, so hard to take gratefully. It is hard 
to give rightly because one must give what is 
wanted, and it takes more than tact to dis- 
cover what that is. To speak of a time when 
sorrow will be less is treason to a loving 
heart—one must assume that it is ever- 
lasting. But there is a right moment to 
suggest hope, and therein lies the science 
of sympathy. Tell me that God is good, 
but risk that saying with another at your 
peril, Ae must find out that only by your 
goodness. One will be comforted to know 
that you have been through all this, and sit 
there, a living evidence of human endurance ; 
another must be allowed to think a grief 
unique until he learns better with time. 
One must be diverted, another stilled, and 
yet another braced to effort, or concentrated 
by a suggestive word. ‘Tears, which to one 
are a sweet sharing of grief, would open 
ancther’s wound beyond bearing; and, to 
complicate matters, it depends as much upon 
the moment of sympathy as upon the tem- 
perament of the sufferer whether any one of 
these several methods succeed. So it be- 
comes hard to receive gratefully one day 
what was acceptable the day before. One 
certain thing there is, however—that the 
stricken heart will always detect the least 
alloy of insincerity. There may be all the 
outward signs of a feeling nature, refinement 
of sentiment, and picked phrases, not at all 
suggestive of the “ vacant chaff well meant 
for grain,” the gentle tone, the warm hand- 
clasp, but if the heart is not given with these 
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the sufferer knows and is the more repelled. 
On the other hand, true sympathy is felt 
through the awkward expression, the shy 
manner, the almost cold, even brusque 
exterior. Deep calls unto deep alone in 
sudden sorrow. And may God give to 
every sufferer, smitten with lightning-stroke, 
that best of human solace, that promise and 
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pledge of divine consolation (too.sacred and 
personal for more than mention here), a 
friend to break the awful force of the stroke 
with just the sympathy, in kind and degree, 
that meets the need—and give, as well, the 
power, henceforth, to sympathise. For this 
is better still, and without it one has suffered 
in vain. 





MAID MATTIE 


By E. H. BELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN WILLIAMSON 


HERE was always a profusion of old- 

fashioned blossoms in the garden 

that sloped from this little white 

house to the water’s edge. My 
early recollection of it is of a spot where the 
sun shone more brightly than elsewhere. 
The mingled scents of the flowers and the 
salt sea are as fresh and sweet as the story 
that was enacted here years ago. 

Mattie was maid to Miss Priscilla and her 
sister Miss Miriam, who dwelt in the cottage 
then. When little more than a child she 
was “taken home” by the two elderly 
spinsters, who dealt most kindly by the orphan 
from that day. 

The Misses Lorimer were spoken of as 
“very genteel ladies,” although their ante- 
cedents were unknown. ‘They had settled 
in the fishing hamlet when both were still 
comparatively young, but they had always 
maintained a marked reserve, and had mixed 
little with the inhabitants. 

On the day Mattie learned something of 
the past and realised fully the precarious 
future of her old ladies, life became an 
astounding, but above all, a stern reality to 
her. A letter came that morning addressed 
in a strange hand to Miss Lorimer. The 
postmark was “ London ”—that far-off place 
associated in Mattie’s mind with pavements 
of gold and the palatial homes of wealthy 
bankers—it was there ¢he banker lived who 
was own brother to the Misses Lorimer. 

Mattie handed the letter to Miss Priscilla 
where she sat at the head of the frugal but 
dainty breakfast-table, and left the room. 


The door was all but closed when she heard 
her mistress cry, 

“He is dead, Miriam! 
George is dead ! ” 

The distress in the voice she loved held 
Mattie. 

“What!” cried Miss Miriam. “ No, no, 
it is not possible. The debt! God would 
not call him home before his work was 
done.” 

“His work is done. The last of the debt 
was cleared a week ago,” Miss Priscilla 
answered with a forced calm that hurt the 
listener more than her poignant cry. The 
letter rustled in the old Yady’s trembling 
fingers with the sound of autumn leaves in 
the wintry wind, and Miss Miriam’s low 
moaning intensified the effect of sudden 
storm and disaster. 

“ George gone, George gone—and he the 
youngest. We have nobody now. What 
will become of us?” Fear made the last 
words faint. 

“ We have God,” said Priscilla. 

“You do not say, ‘our father’!” 
Miriam’s voice had hardened strangely. 

“Don’t, sister, don’t!” cried the elder 
quickly. “ Your bitterness gives him another 
wrong to answer for at the last Judgment— 
and he has surely enough.” 

“Poor father! You are right, sister.” 

A sorrowful silence fell on the sunny 
room, the windows of which faced the south 
and the sea. 

The thoughts of the sisters were incom- 
municable even to each other. 


Oh, 


Miriam, 
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‘A letter came that morning addressed in a strange hand to Miss Lorimer” 


“We have not seen George for twenty- 
five years,” Miriam remarked after a time. 

“ Ay, he grudged the expense of the long 
journey—dear laddie!”  Priscilla’s voice 
broke in a dry sob, but neither of the sisters 
had shed a tear. They would not mourn 
too grievously the brother whose life had 
been so noble in their eyes in its stern 
devotion to a high ideal of rectitude. 
Besides, they had known a worse sorrow 
than such a death as George Lorimer’s can 
bring. 

“What does the lawyer say about—about 
his circumstances?” It was Miriam who 
put the anxious question. She was one of 
those timid women who live in constant fear 
of destitution—they who are instinctively 
conscious, poor things, of their incapacity. 

“ He had a decent burial, and— and there 
seems to be a little over—enough to do our 
turn.” 

“ Thank God!” 

It was at this moment the little maid 
outside the door burst into uncontrollable 
weeping, and the elder of the sisters rose 
from her place and followed her to the kitchen. 





Through her tears the girl saw how Miss 
Priscilla’s expression altered when alone with 
her—it had turned to one ot blank despair. 

“ Mattie,” she whispered, “I must tell 
somebody or it will be too much for me. I 
had to spare poor Miriam, but that was a 
falsehood I told her.” 

“You may call it that, ma’am ; I don’t,” 
and Mattie set her lips in a determined way 
she had, while a look of loving admiration 
shone through her tears. 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand, 
Mattie,” continued Miss Priscilla, speaking 
with painful effort. “My sister and 1 will 
be hard put to it now not to starve. My 
brother is dead. We have nothing to de- 
pend on for a living—nothing and nobody.” 

* You’ve me!” quoth Mattie brusquely. 

*¢ We'll not be able to afford a servant now, 
Mattie,” said the old lady very sorrowfully. 

‘You'll have a servant, Miss Priscilla, as 
long as I’ve a pair of hands to do your 
work.” 

And for no reasoning of Miss Priscilla’s 
would Mattie inch from her 
decision. 
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‘“‘Miss Miriam would continue to nibble the end of ier quill pen reflectively ” 


Miss Lorimer had a feeble constitution, 
and the shock of her brother’s sudden death 
made a chronic invalid of her. Miss Miriam 
was almost as helpless in her way, and it is 
hard to tell what would have become of the 
sisters had it not been for Mattie. She was 
their sole support, but the remarkable thing 
is that nobody knew it except poor old 
Miss Priscilla herself. ‘The girl guarded her 
mistresses’ pride as carefully as if it were 
her own. 

As soon as possible Mattie started the 
various small industries by which she 
managed to keep the pot boiling for three. 
The little white house belonged to the 
sisters, and that lessened her difficulties 
somewhat ; still, it was no light task she 
had undertaken. She was at work early 
and late, and was withal the cheeriest 
little woman you would meet in a day’s 
march. 

To the villagers who quizzed her about 
her industry and her earnings, she declared 
she was “ laying by ” for her “ providing ”— 
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she was not minded 
to be a portionless 
bride. 

Her visits to the 
neighbouring town 
with supplies of fruit 
and vegetables for 
the market had set 
the gossips agog, 
and they had many 
dark hints to make 
regarding her 
honesty. When the 
girl invaded their 
own ground, how- 
ever, and began to 
buy and retail the 
creels of fish, the 
sight of her de- 
pravity could no 
longer be endured, 
and they went in a 
deputation toinform 
and caution the old 
ladies. 

The only bad 
effect of the ignorant 
interference of these 
busybodies was to 
make Miss Miriam 
more intolerant in 
private of “ Mattie’s eccentricities” and a 
little suspicious that the girl was greedy. 
Mattie’s indefatigable energy became a source 
of irritation to the delicate old maid who had 
not the key to it, and poor Miss Priscilla’s 
office of mediator was not always a sinecure. 
But they seldom quarrelled outright, for 
Mattie rarely forgot that Miss Miriam had 
been “ kept in the dark,” and, besides, she 
had a tactful way with her. Scenes like 
the following were of frequent occurrence, 
however. 

Mattie’s bright face would look round the 
sitting-room door of a morning. ‘ Oh, Miss 
Miriam, if you’re not too busy, would you 
mind plucking a few young peas? I must 
finish the washing, but I would like to 
take them to the market to-day. They’re 
scarce.” 

Miss Miriam would continue to nibble 
the end of her quill pen reflectively. (She 
is seated at her desk; it is Miss Miriam’s 
belief that she has the poetic gift, and her 
time is much occupied in its exercise.) 
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“It’s such a lovely morning,’ 
persuasively. 

“Dear, dear! if you only knew what it 
means to be disturbed at such moments! 
But you have no tact, no consideration ; 
you will never learn, Mattie!” cries the lady 
pettishly. 

“I’m so sorry, ma’am, but the peas will 
so soon be past their best, and e 

‘““The peas, indeed! And what of my 
ideas? If I do not pluck them when they 
are ripe, they wither also.” 

“But think of the price they'll fetch!” 
cries the maid, her mind upon the peas. 

“The price! Thank goodness, I have 
never put my gift to base uses—and never 
will! Mattie, it grieves me to see you 
becoming so mercenary. I do not think I 
can possibly afford time for the peas this 
morning.” 

“Dear Miss Miriam, not if I tell you I 
want the money to buy a chicken for Miss 
Priscilla? She enjoyed the lastso much. I 
assure you, it’s not for myself this time.” 

“ That alters the case 
entirely. Certainly, cer- 
tainly, we must get a 
chicken for Priscilla.” 
Then the good lady 
sets her cap straight, 
and takes her way con- 
tentedly to the sunny 
garden. 

It was during the first 
winter—a severe one, 
as luck would have it— 
that Mattie had her 
hardest struggle to keep 
the wolf from the door. 
She had not yet started 
the little poultry-farm 
which yielded her a 
tolerable income later 
on. The garden was 
empty, save for the small 
household supply of win- 
ter potatoes. Fruit, 
flowers and vegetables 
were no longer avail- 
able, and the sailings 
and catchesof the fishing 
fleet were most irregular. 
In spite of the girl’s 
efforts to earn enough by 
her needle, the pinch of 
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want was felt in the little home. It was 
Miss Priscilla’s painful anxiety on account 
of her sister and Mattie that roused the 
latter to her utmost endeavour. She be- 


thought her of a plan, and straightway 
entered into a compact with a cousin of 


hers, a young fisherman, who had shown 
himself very friendly towards her of late. 
He was to lend her his cobble of a night 
to go a-fishing in the Firth on her own 
account, and he would have a percentage on 
her winnings. She made the stipulations that 
he was not to speak of the transaction to any 
one, and that he would row the boat to the 
water-gate of her garden when she wanted it. 

The plan worked well, and Mattie spent 
many a long hour on the cold dark waters 
after her old ladies were safely disposed of 
for the night. 

Meanwhile, it had dawned upon the heavy 
but calculating brain of Peter Smail, Mattie’s 
cousin, that the girl would make a desirable 
wife ; she was so active and so well-gathered, 
if report spoke truly. 








‘She was at work early 
ard late” 
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Peter was not an ill-favoured fellow, and 
Mattie, being one of those who are keenly 
sensitive to kindness, felt most kindly dis- 
posed towards him. She was so free from 
self-interest herself that it was the last thing 
she suspected in others. 

Before long Peter spoke of marriage. The 
girl received his proposal encouragingly, but 
told him she was not free to marry so long 
as the old ladies lived. ‘The young man’s 
amazement was followed by something like 
contempt. Still, he did not believe that this 
was anything more than a whim. 

As the weeks passed, however, and his 
persuasions were of no avail to move Mattie 
from her resolve, he became very angry in 
secret. He did not quarrel with her out- 
right because of his exaggerated notion of 
her monetary value. 

He cudgelled his brains for some way of 
bringing her to reason, as he phrased it, and 
at last he hit upon a scheme. It was one 
only likely to occur to a selfish and unscru- 
pulous man, but that was of no consequence 
to Peter. 

One night, on the plea of helping Mattie 
with the lines, Peter stepped aboard the 
cobble and rowed her out to her fishing 
ground. Anchoring the boat securely, he 
seated himself on a thwart within reach of 
the painter. 

Mattie had tried to dissuade him from 
accompanying her, and she was surprised 
he should ignore her wish. Still, she was 
not altogether displeased to have his com- 
pany. 

It was one of those nights in which the 
dim starlight seems to intensify the darkness 
of land and sea. The heaving waters had 
a phosphorescent gleam, and the waves 
moaned sullenly as the wind from the east 
swept across them in stinging gusts. 

But for Peter’s companionship Mattie 
would have felt the solitude “eerie.” Yet 
they had little to say to each other. They 
worked with a will. Fish were plentiful, and 
in a couple of hours they had caught as 
many as Mattie wanted. 

“We'll be weighing anchor now,” she said. 

“ Not quite yet, lass,” quoth Peter in a 
dry tone. “I came out here to-night mean- 
ing to get your promise to marry me a 
fortnight from now, and we'll up anchor only 
when you’ve given it.” 

“ You'll row me ashore at once, Peter, or 


I'll never forgive you,” cried Mattie, amazed 
and indignant. 

“]’ll row you ashore as soon as you give 
me your word—not till then,” said Peter 
doggedly. 

“You're never in earnest?” Mattie was 
beginning to tremble a little in the darkness. 

“Am I not? I’m thinking I’ve pinned 
you this time, my lass!” and he laughed 
exultantly. 

Mattie was speechless for the moment— 
dazed by the revelation of his character. It 
seemed to her that she looked suddenly into 
a gulf of horrid darkness. What a cruel 
heart he must have to think of taking so 
mean an advantage! He knew so well how 
afraid she was lest the old ladies should 
learn of these midnight excursions of hers. 
It would break Miss Priscilla’s heart to know 
of the hardships she had borne, however 
cheerfully, for her sake. As for the other 
sister, she would be disgraced for ever in 
Miss Miriam’s eyes ; her own silence would 
ensure that. 

“Well, are you content to stop here till 
daylight ?” cried Peter, breaking in on her 
troubled thoughts. “There will be a fine 
stir at the cottage when the Miss Lorimers 
wake up and want their breakfast,” he added 
craftily. 

At this Mattie sprang to her feet and 
stretched across to grasp the anchor rope, 
but he held her off. Then he taunted her 
with her powerlessness. 

She confided to me, long afterwards, that 
she knew the sort of despairing rage that 
tempts a being in extremity to take the life 
of another. 

Peter drove her back to the seat she had 
quitted. Then she shipped the oars into 
the rowlocks, and strove with all her might 
to drag the boat from its moorings; but it 
was useless. 

‘‘Come, Mattie, be a sensible woman for 
once, and give in. It beats me to know 
what you make such a to-do for.” 

Mattie’s answer was a cry of despair. It 
was that I heard as I was returning to the 
coastguard station after my night’s round of 
inspection. 

Mattie’s despair was not unfounded. 
What was the use of telling this man the 
true facts of the case—that the poor old 
ladies had nobody to look to but her? He 
would only sneer. She need not throw 
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*** You'll row me ashore at once, Peter, or I'll never forgive you’ 


herself upon his generosity; he had none. 
He was as hardas flint. He would keep his 
word in spite of all she could say or do. 
Daylight would find her here if she did 
not promise. Could she promise—for their 
sakes? But would it be best for them in 
the end? That question saved Mattie. She 
saw so clearly that the wife of Peter Smail 
little power to minister to 


would have 


others. 
** You can stay here till doomsday, Peter, 
but you’ll never get me to say I’ll marry 





” 


you. ‘That idea is gone, once and for all. 
I’ve changed my opinion of you this night 
as I—as I never thought to——” Her 
words ended in a sob. 

Peter’s anger rose. 
and to bully her, thinking probably that her 
tears betokened a weakness that demanded 
such treatment. But he was struck dumb 
of a sudden by the sound of approaching 





He began to threaten 


oars. 
«“ A-hoy there!” Mattie cried out, her 


voice full of joyful relief. 
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It suffices to tell that I rescued Mattie by 
cutting the cobble adrift from her moorings 
when the surly fellow at the bow still re- 
fused to haul up the anchor, for I am 
merely the chronicler of a page in Mattie’s 
life which proves her to have a heart as 
brave, generous, and faithful as that of any 
heroine of fiction. 


A number of years later Mattie stood 
in the old-fashioned garden. Two young 
girls were chasing each other round the 
flower-beds. Mattie’s eyes were unusually 


dreamy. Coming up behind her unobserved, 
I said, 

*‘T can tell who you are thinking of.” 

“JT daresay. The dear old ladies! I 
miss them sometimes even now. You see, 
since the babies grew up there are none of 
you quite helpless enough,” she replied with 
a whimsical smile. 

“T’ll soon be an old decrepit man,” I 
remarked cheerfully. 

She looked a loving reproach. 

“Priscilla! Miriam!” she called to the 
youngsters, “come to dinner. Father is 
home.” ’ 





“GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD” 


SOME NOTES OF A LECTURE ON CHARLES WESLEY'S CHILDREN’S HYMN 
IN FREE ST. GEORGE'S, EDINBURGH 


By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


T its root this fine word “ gentle” 
means to be well-born. And it 
enters into the composition of such 
fine words as gentleman, gentle- 

woman, gentlefolk, and many suchlike ex- 
cellent words. At first sight we might think 
that to be born of rich and titled parents was 
to be well-born. But we should be far wrong, 
and far away from the truth, if we thought 
that. Jesus was born of poor parents, and 
so have many of the noblest and the best of 
His servants been, It is what He Himself 
calls the second birth, the birth from 
above, that really makes any man to be 
well-born and to be a born gentleman. For 
a gentleman is just a gentle man ; no more and 
no less. A gentleman isa man who is gentle, 
meek, mild, simple, sincere, humble-minded, 
generous - hearted, sweet-tempered—in one 
word, he is like Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
In one word, he is well-born. 


The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


Now, though the childhood and the boy- 
hood and the youth of our Lord do not take 
up much space in the New Testament, yet 


the third Evangelist has told us all about our 
youthful Lord in one all - comprehending 
word. Jesus was ‘subject” as a son to 
Joseph and Mary, Luke tells us; that is. 
to say, He was gentle towards them 
at all times and in all things. And that, 
too, not only when He was still a little boy 
but even after He was a grown-up man and 
the Messiah He still honoured them, and. 
was full of gentleness and tenderness towards 
them. Now, just as in the case of Jesus, 
any boy’s subjection to his father and 
mother, his loving, respectful, ever thank- 
ful subjection, will lay in his heart and in his. 
life the sure foundations of all future piety 
and all true virtue. When a boy honours 
in his heart, and in his conduct, and in his 
manners his father and his mother, when. 
he sweetly, promptly, unquestioningly, and 
unhesitatingly obeys them, and even antici- 
pates their wishes with him, that well-born 
boy has already taken the first true and sure 
step to becoming a Christian gentleman. If 
a boy while still at home comes to discover 
and to detest in himself all those selfish, 
greedy, grasping, rude and rough ways that 
come so naturally, and as if by their very 
birth to some unfortunate boys, he has 
already learned some of the very best lessons: 
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“GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD” 


of the great school of life before he has well 
entered that great school. A young Christian 
gentleman never pushes himself forward to 
the shame and pain of his parents, and to 
the provocation and injury of his brothers or 
sisters, without that moment feeling ashamed 
of himself. He never shifts the blame off 
himself, or is in a hurry to affix the blame of 
anything whatsoever on another, without that 
moment calling himself a hound. He never 
shouts down or pushes about, even in play, 
a younger or a weaker boy than himself with- 
out instantly calling himself a cad and a boor. 
Coarseness, rude- 
ness, noise and blus- 
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saw to that was in Dr. Beith’s manse in 
Stirling. But then, Dr. Beith was a true 
Christian nobleman himself, and his wife was 
a true Christian gentlewoman, and that gave 
their children some chance. Now, before I 
leave this first and fundamental word of 
Charles Wesley’s noble hymn, I must point 
out this: that gentlemanly nobility and a 
gentlemanly character are equally demanded 
of and are equally open to all classes of boys 
and girls, in all ranks and stations of society. 
Indeed, as things are, if any boy or girl has 
an advantage over their neighbours in this 

respect, it is the 





ter are not necessary 
to any game, not 
even to football; 
anda Christian gen- 


tleman does. not 
need to be told 
that. But, then, to 


give a boy fair piay 
and a fair start in 
entering on _ life, 
both in its games 
and in its labours, he 
must have a gentle- 
man for his father, 
and a gentle woman 
for his mother. 
Such a mother as 
the child Jesus had ; 
such a mother 
say, Jonathan Ed- 


as, 








» poor man’s children 
who have that ad- 
vantage. For the 
rich man’s son has 
many people round 
him, and many 
temptations, all 
working together for 
his hurt, all working 
together to puff him 
up, and to turn him 
out a self-conceited, 
self - willed, 
indulgent man. 
Whereas the poor 
man’s has to 
bear the yoke in 
his youth, the noble 
yoke of hardness and 
endurance, and ob- 
scurity and ill usage ; 
all of which is so ne- 
cessary to themaking 
of a truly noble man 
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wards’s_ sons_ had. te 

“She had an ex- CL, (> Wy 
cellent way of 

governing her chil- 

dren. She knew 


how to make them regard and obey her 
cheerfully, without loud angry words, and 
much less without heavy blows. She had 
need to speak but once, and she was _ in- 
stantly obeyed. Frowning and murmuring 
and answering again were not known among 
her children. In their manners they were 
uncommonly courteous to both their parents. 
When their father or their mother came into 
the room they all instinctively rose from their 
seats and kept standing till their parents were 
seated. And when either of their .parents 
was speaking, they were all immediately silent 
and attentive.” And so on to the end,ofa 
golden picture. The nearest thing I ever 


and a truly Christian 
gentleman. 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” No 
Greek or Latin philosopher ever inculcated 
meekness in his disciples. Jesus only. 
‘In Cicero and Plato,” says St. Augustine, 
who knew every word of them, “I meet with 
many things wisely said; but nowhere in 
their writings do I find such a thing as this: 
‘for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls.’” “ The strings 
of my heart are hard,” says William Law. 
And therefore it was that at nine o’clock every 
morning, and before he came down to face 
the trying day, he prayed for meekness in his 
heartstrings, and for the victory all that day 
over his besetting sin of pride and wrath and 
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retaliation. “Meek and mild.” “A fine 
mild day!” you will hear men saluting and 


congratulating one another as they walk 
abroad in the sweet air. ‘ Yes, a delightful 
day!” is the answer. An April and a May 
day they mean, and not a day in November 
or December. Let a like mildness be en- 
joyed every day in our happy homes. Let all 
bitterness, and all wrath, and all bad temper, 
and all biting east wind, be banished from 
our firesides. There is no reason why we 
should not have an Italian and an Algerian air 
always at home for those who are invalided 
in their souls, as we allare. “ Lamb of God, 
I look to Thee ; Thou shalt my example be : 
Thou art gentle, meek, and mild; Thou 
wast once a little child.” 

“ Thou art pitiful and kind.” Pity-full; 
full of pity. What a fine thing in our 
Saviour! And it began with His birth and 
His boyhood. Our boys are often accused 
of being pitiless monsters, and there is too 
much truth in it sometimes. Boys will 
do things to the dumb animals that no one 
but a pitiless boy would do. Plutarch, the 
best story-teller for boys in the world, tells 
us of a boy who was put to death by the 
judges of the Areopagus because he had 
wantonly dug out the eyes of a quail. 
“ Because,” said the judge, “if that boy is 
such a pitiless wretch in his boyhood, what 
will he not become if we let him grow up to 
his pitiless manhood ?” And they sentenced 
him to death. It would make an excellent 
Sabbath-day exercise to go over the four 
Gospels in quest of the times and the places 
where Jesus manifested forth His pitifulness 
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and His loving kindness, and then to remem- 
ber that He is the same to-day and for ever. 


Loving Jesu, gentle Lamb, 
In Thy gracious hands I am. 


We say “Her gracious Majesty the 
Queen.” Now, what do we mean by that? 
And we say to certain great men, “ Your 
Grace.” What do we mean by that also? 
We mean that the Queen is so high above us 
that if she speaks to us, or so much as bows 
to us as she passes us on the streets of 
London or on the roads of Balmoral it is 
pure grace in our sovereign that makes her 
do that. Grace really means love. But 
grace is love stooping. It is love condescend- 
ing. It is love humbling itself. It is love 
looking on the like of us, and speaking to 
the like of us. It is such love in our 
sovereign. And it is such love at its highest 
and best in our Saviour. Who would not 
be the subject of such a Sovereign ? Who 
would not be in the hands and under the 
sceptre of such a Redeemer and King? A 
Redeemer who made Himself of noreputation, 
and took upon Him the form ofa servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men ; and being 
formed in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
hath highly exalted Him. Herein is love. 
Herein is grace. Oh to grace how great 
a debtor ! 


Make me, Saviour, what Thou art ; 
Live Thyself within my heart ; 
Then the world shall always see 
Christ, the Holy Child, in me. 





AN OLD-WORLD ASCENSION CUSTOM 


By DAVID PATON 


. the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland-wreaths into her stream, 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 
Comus. 


O see a rural festival carried out in 
what may be called the world’s 
early manner you must be in 
Tissington on the day of the “ well- 

Other places attempt something 


dressing.” 


of the same kind, but not at all with the 
success of Tissington. A word first about 
the village itself, which lies remote from the 
beaten ways and comes but little in contact 
with the busy world. S 

You feel when you enter its borders that 
you are no longer “in the foremost files of 
time.” There is nothing to remind you of 
the century. On one side of the village 
stands the grey old Hall of the Fitzherberts, 
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There is a tradition in the village that 
“once upon a time” there came a great 
drought; the country suffered terribly, but 
in ‘Tissington the five wells ran full and 
clear to the end. Out of gratitude, the 
villagers dressed the wells with flowers, and 
marked the day as a holiday for all time to 
come. It is a pretty story, but if you ask 
the date of the great drought you get no 
nearer than “ once upon a time.” The time 
of the year at which the festival is held seems 
to be rather against this theory of its origin. 

As matter of fact—though you must 
not whisper it in Tissington, where the 
custom is believed to be indigenous—it was 
a common practice in the earlier days of the 
world to honour streams and fountains in 
this way. Milton mentions it in “ Comus,” 
and represents the shepherds as throwing in 
wreaths “of pansies, pinks, and gaudy 
daffodils,” as an offering to the goddess of 
the stream, the beautiful Sabrina. 

The ceremony in Tissington has a dis- 
tinctly religious character, and usually takes 
place on Ascension Day. The wells are 
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THE TOWER WELL 


built about Elizabeth’s time. On the other 
side there is the church, which is older still. 
Its Norman tower, squat and grim, takes 
you back well into the Middle Ages. 

Walk a few miles to Okeover—the railway 
of course does not touch Tissington—and 
you are on land that has been in the hands 
of the same family since before the coming 
of the Normans. 

Centuries seem, indeed, to count for little 
in Tissington. ‘Turning over some records 
the other day I found a passage which stated 
that the Fitzherberts only came into posses- 
sion of the manor in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. “Only” in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century! The suggestion 
seemed to be that the family had scarcely 
had time yet to look about them and become 
acquainted with their new property. 

The custom of dressing the Tissington 
wells reaches back to “ time immemorial.” 
No better date can be given. Nor can any- 
thing certain be said as to the origin of the 
custom as they practise it here. 
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THE HALL WELL 


scattered over the hamlet, and the villagers 
are known as belonging to this or that well, 
very much as in a town the people belong 
to this or that ward. 

Each section takes the keenest interest in 
the dressing of its own well. In one or 
two cases the decoration has been in the 
hands of the same family for generations. 
With a single exception, the wells are of the 
ordinary country kind to which you go with 
bucket and hoop, and have no masonry 
which the floral artist can use as a founda- 
tion for his effects. So the first thing is to 
erect over the well a great wooden frame, 
perhaps a dozen feet high, containing the 
main outlines of the design. The frame is 
coated in parts with wet clay, and it is upon 
this prepared surface that the artist puts his 
more delicate work. ‘The clay is to him a 
form of megilp, and it also serves the pur- 
pose of keeping the materials fresh. The 
design generally takes the form of a round 
arch with elaborate side panels. 

But you are not to suppose a Tissington 
arch has anything in common with the 


huddle of leaves and flowers that is some- 
times put up in towns for processional 
purposes. The village decorators attempt 
and obtain subtle effects both in form and 
colour. They are not content simply to 
use flowers and leaves in the rough, as one 
may say. ‘They make wonderful mosaics of 
nothing but petals and flower heads; and 
sometimes, instead of mosaics, you find the 
panels filled with astonishing arabesques in 
the same delicate materials. Sometimes, too, 
an attempt is made to paint with these petal 
paints a scene for the centre of the arch. 
This is, perhaps, pushing the medium 
beyond its proper limits, but the effects 
obtained are certainly very striking. Was it 
in this way that primeval man, not dreaming 
of Windsor and Newton, first tried to re- 
present in colour the things about him? 
Most of the designs contain as their 
dominant feature a scroll with a short text 
of some kind, the letters of which are 
painted with petals. Geranium petals are 
largely used when reds are in request; for 
yellow there is the marsh marigold ; and 
for blue the violet and the wild hyacinth; 
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THE COFFIN WELL 


mosses, lichens, and leaves make all the 
greys and greens that are necessary ; and 
for white, daisy-heads are not far to seek. 
Some of the designs, seen in black and 
white, may look a little stiff, but it is to be 
remembered that their charm lies mainly in 
their wonderful colour. 

But it is time we were getting to the 
church, though here in ‘Tissington, where 
time seems asleep, one is not to be hurried. 
It is a point of honour with the villagers not 
to visit the wells till they come in the train 
of the Vicar ; and, except for a stray visitor, 
the bits of grassy common that serve for a 
main street remain untenanted till noon. 
Visitors come in increasing numbers every 
year, but it is not for them that the village 
holds its festival. And here is really the 
secret of its success. ‘Tissington seeks only 
to please itself, and from long habit has no 
disturbing sense of self-consciousness. 

The interior of the old church is dim and 
cool, and affords grateful relief from the 
sunshine which generally favours the festival. 
The door stands wide open in the pleasant 


country fashion. You can hear outside the 
drowsy hum of bees, and fresh scents from 
the meadows float in and lose themselves 
among the sculptured monuments of the 
'itzherberts. ‘The old font, filled in honour 
of the day with jonquils and lilies of the 
valley, is an object of much interest to 
archeologists on account of its curious orna- 
mentation. ‘The service is the ordinary 
morning service, with a short address from 
the Vicar in which the event of the day is 
usually shown in relation to other themes. 
At the close, the Vicar, still wearing his 
surplice and attended by the choir, puts 
himself at the head of the congregation and 
there is a procession along the avenue of 
sycamores to the nearest well, the choir 
chanting as they go. At each of the wells a 
portion of one of the psalms or lessons for 
the day is said, and a hymn is sung, the 
congregation standing round the leafy fence 
put up to keep the well sacred for the day. 
Within the grotto the spring bubbles up 


through a bed of cool green moss, starred 
with points of bright colour. 
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FONT, TISSINGTON CHURCH, DECORATED FOR SERVICE IN 
CONNECTION WITH WELL-DRESSING 
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When the circuit is complete and the 
benediction has been said at the last well, it 
is hey! for the village green. Here for the 
young folks there is rustic revelry till dusk. 
The elders, for whom the village green has 
ceased to have charms, spend the rest of the 
day in the interchange of neighbourly visits 
and courtesies. 

The Tissington well-dressing may fairly 
claim to be the mother of all the other well- 
dressings in the country. In recent times a 
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number of places have taken up the custom, 
including Belper, Buxton, Derby, Wirks- 
worth (in the heart of the “ Adam Bede” 
country), Tilsley, Barlow, Makeney, and 
Endon. But at none of these places is to 
be found the religious tone that marks the 
Tissington festival. In Buxton and Wirks- 
worth the idea is to commemorate the intro- 
duction of a new water supply ; and there is 
surely no prettier way of doing so than to 
‘flower the wells ” once a year. 


ONE BY ONE 


By tHe Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


HEN a lad I used to join in the 
apple gatherings in the ripe 
month of October. The com- 
mon fruit, which was destined 

to the cider-press or the swine, was shaken 
from the trees, and no amount of bruising 
did any harm. But the choice pippins and 
Spitzenbergs, which were destined for the 
apple-bins, were carefully picked by hand. 
‘hose were gathered one by one; we intended 
that they should keep through the winter. 

This process illustrates the only effectual 
method for the conversion of souls. “Ye 
shall be gathered one by one” was the 
declaration made to God’s people in the 
olden time. The Lord declares that in the 
time of the purification and restoration of 
Israel He would gather in His grain seed by 
seed ; each seed should be tested, and not a 
single one overlooked, or one genuine kernel 
be lost. ‘This emphasises the fact that in 
God’s sight there is no such thing as “ the 
masses.” God sees only individuals ; every 
one unlike every other, and every one the 
possessor of an immortal soul. Guilt is an 
individual thing appertaining to a personal 
conscience; when a nation sins, or when a 
Church goes astray, it simply means that 
there are a great many personal sinners. 
Nor are sinners saved by regiments. When 
three thousand were converted in a single 
day at Jerusalem, each one repented for him- 
self, each one came into personal union with 
the risen Christ. 

It is vitally important for Christians to 
study and imitate the example of Jesus and 


His Apostles. A very large portion of Christ’s 
inspired biography is occupied by His personal 
interviews—with a guilty woman by a well, 
with a publican by the wayside, with a young 
ruler, with a blind beggar, or with a Nico- 
demus in a private room. To the Son of 
God, as to every faithful Gospel minister, 
one soul was a great audience. The single 
extended discourse of Christ which is pre- 
served was aimed at every auditor before 
Him. 

No fact is more patent on the face of the 
book of the Acts than that it is the record, 
largely, of individual labours for the conver- 
sion or the spiritual training of individuals. 
Those first Christians were men and women 
who understood thoroughly their personal 
responsibility, and the power of personal 
effort. Seven men were, indeed, designated 
to the work of dispensing charities to the 
poor; but this was done in order to release 
the others for personal labour in declaring 
the Word of Life. Very little is said about 
Church organisaticns. Nothing was allowed 
to keep man from man—the individual 
believer from the individual sinner. Peter 
goes right after Cornelius; Philip talks 
directly to Queen Candace’s treasurer ; 
Aquila and Priscilla have a great Bible-class 
in the person of eloquent Apollos; and 
Dorcas is a sewing society in herself. Amid 
all the Conventions and “ Union meetings ” 
and endless talk about revivals, is there not 
danger that each Christian may forget that 
he or she is the bearer of one lamp? And 
if that lamp be well filled with grace, and its 
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TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION 


light be lovingly thrown on one sinner’s path, 
more good may be accomplished than by a 
whole torchlight procession out on parade. 
A crowd is often in the way when a soul is 
to be rescued. Christ led a deaf man out 
of the crowd when He wished to deal with 
him alone. Those early Christians wrought 
wonders for God and dying humanity, but 
they accomplished it by the simple direct 
method—every man to his man. Personal 
holiness made each worker a partner with 
the omnipotent Jesus. 

As I recall my own ministerial experience, 
I can testify that nearly all the converting 
work done has been by personal contact with 
souls. For example, 1 once recognised in 
the congregation a new-comer, and at my 
first visit to his house was strongly drawn to 
him as a very noble-hearted, manly character. 
A long talk with him seemed to produce little 
impression ; but before I left, he took me up- 
stairs to see his three or four rosy children in 
their cribs. As we stood looking at the sleep- 
ing cherubs, I said to him, “ My friend, what 
sort of a father are you going to be to these 
children? Are you going to lead them to- 
wards heaven, or—the other way?” That 
arrow lodged. At our next communion sea- 
son he was at the Master’s table, and he soon 
became a most useful officer in the church. 
There is an unbolted door in or about every- 
body’s heart, if we will only ask God to show 
us where to find it. 

Every pastor and every successful Sunday 
school teacher will recall similar experiences 
of personal interviews that did the business. 
Harlan Page never attempted any other 
method than hand-picking. Mr. Moody has 
often told me that his most effective work is 
done in the inquiry-room, where he deals 
with souls one by one. The true way to 
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insure conversions in our congregations is 
for individual Christians (you, for instance) 
to give themselves afresh to Jesus, and then 
go after some one soul that is within the 
reach of their influence. Be on the watch for 
opportunities. Do a personal kindness, or 
make a personal visit to open the way to the 
heart’s door. Sometimes a kind, faithful 
letter is blessed to a soul’s awakening. A 
single sentence, kindly spoken to him in the 
street, brought one of my neighbours to the 
Saviour. Heaven has its myriads of saved 
sinners ; but they were gathered there one by 
one. 

Let me also remind those Christians who 
desire to grow in godliness that they may com- 
mit the serious mistake of trying to grow “ by 
wholesale.” A vague desire to be better, 
stronger, holier, will come to nothing. 
Character is built, like the walls of an edifice, 


by laying one stone upon another. Lay hold 
of some single fault and mend it. Put the 


knife with God’s help to some ugly besetting 
sin. Stop that one leak that has let so much 
into your ship. Put into practice some long- 
neglected duty. The first step to improve- 
ment with one person was to banish his 
decanters ; with another, to discontinue his 
secular paper on Sunday morning; with 
another, to ask the pardon of an injured 
friend ; with another, to go after some street 
Arabs and take them to a mission school. 
He can never be rich towards God who de- 
spises a pennyworth of true piety. Holiness 
is just the living to the Lord in the least 
things as well as the greatest ; for graces can 
only be gathered one by one. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 





TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION 


By MADGE S. 


VELYN CARPENTER was a girl ot 
decided opinions. She was also 
possessed of a will of her own, and 
a very determined way of enforcing 

it. A rather tall, handsome girl, with dark 
pensive eyes, and smooth thoughtful brow, 
in rather comical contrast with the proud 
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bearing and independent appearance of their 
owner. She wended her way homeward with 
the quick, irregular step of one who chafes 
inwardly at the world and knows none on 
whom to lay the blame. She sought a ‘mis- 
sion, a new sphere of action for the benefit 
of her fellow-creatures. 
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Suddenly, before she had sufficiently 
awakened from her reverie to notice whence 
it came, a flood of sweet song seemed to 
soothe her ruffled feelings. A lark, im- 
prisoned in a narrow cage, poured forth to 
the heedless world outside its soul of melody 
threugh hard bars of wire. 

The sense of relief which had stolen over 
the girl gave place to one of anger combined 
with some odd satisfaction. Here at last 
was an opportunity to do good, even if it 
were but obtaining the freedom of one poor 
hopeless lark. And who more suited to the 
task than she, the President, self-constituted 
only three days since, of the N Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Charity to- 
wards Animals? The song that had soothed 
her unawares now made her soul burn 
within her. Crossing the road with decided 
step, she entered a little shop, over the door 
of which the bird sang on. It was a 
cobbler’s workshop, she found, scattered as 
such places are with implements of the 
trade, and pervaded with the pleasant smell 
of leather. A little, bent old man, with 
large spectacles on his wrinkled nose, and 
deft lean fingers that moved nimbly over 
the rough leather, put aside his work and 
shuffled forward to the counter. He moved 
slowly and with difficulty, for his old limbs 
were getting past their work. Pleasantly, 
but rather curiously, he bade her “ Good- 
day,” scarce hoping for work in his poor 
shop from so smart and nicely-dressed a 
lady. Evelyn felt somewhat uneasy at the 
old man’s harmless aspect. 

“ This bird,’ she began, rather timidly, 
“is it yours ?” 

The cobbler looked at the cage with 
visible pride. 

“Yes, yes, miss, my bird sure enough; 
and a fine bird too; not a better bird in 
all N , miss.” He rubbed his hands 
and smiled genially. Evelyn was silent 
as he continued, half to himself, as old 
men do : 

‘¢Four years it is I’ve had him, four 
years, and scarce a day off his song. It was 
my boy’s, my Dick’s youngest that’s gone for 
a sailor; it seems only yesterday he came in 
just as it might have been you, miss, to-day, 
with the bird in his hand, and says he 

“‘ But beggin’ your pardon ; you was say- 
ing sy 

‘“‘ What will you take for the bird?” she 














asked, not feeling quite so sure of -her cause 
now she had actually plunged into the battle. 

“ Wouldn’t sell him, miss ; wouldn’t take 
a sovereign for him, not if I was starving.” 

Evelyn took out her purse and counted 
its contents—two and sevenpence halfpenny. 
She drew out two shillings, saying in firm 
and superior tones, “ Two shillings ; not a 
penny more.” 

The old man looked at her kindly, and 
explained gently as if to a child (it was 
really very irritating), 

‘“‘No, miss, I don’t want to sell him. I 
was sayin’, you see, it was my lad gave me 
the little bird before he went to sea. No, 
I’m not like to part with him for that, 
dearie,” indicating the coin with smiling 
contempt. “ Ay, and him all the chick or 
child I’ve got left since Dick died. It minds 
me o’ my lad when I hear him sing so 
bright; often when I’m feeling lonesome 
and low-spirited, he’ll chime in so cheery, 
and set me thinkin’ how my boy’s coming 
soon—eh dear, eh dear! No, you can’t have 
him, but never mind, never mind.” He 
nodded kindly, as if to comfort her in her 
disappointment. 

Evelyn’s patience could stand it no longer. 

“Do you suppose I want to keep the 
poor bird?” she broke forth. “I want to 
buy it to give it back its liberty, to let it be 
free in the fields and the blue sky: surely 
you know how very, very cruel it is to 
confine a creature, made to soar and sing at 
the very gates of heaven, in a narrow cage 
wjth scarce room to turn.” 

This was delivered fluently, being a ver- 
batim quotation from her speech at the open- 
ing meeting of the before-mentioned society. 

“Poor miserable bird!” she concluded, 
apostrophising the unconscious lark. 

The cobbler, simple soul! was a good 
deal taken aback at this convincing tirade. 
He attempted a defence, however. 

‘“Nay, he’s not miserable—hear to him 
sing ; would he sing like that if he weren’t 
happy ?” 

“Yes,” cried Evelyn, “he sings because 
he longs to be free; that is the song of 
despair, and not of joy.” 

The oid fellow’s face fell. Her eloquence 
half convinced him. Evelyn feit rather 
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heated, and wanted, she didn’t know why, 
to get out of the shop. 
“Come,” she said, again proffering a 
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THE CONVENT OF MAR SABA 


coin. ‘ Two and six, and far more than the 
wretched bird is worth.” 

*‘ Nay,” he said sadly, “ I’m not going to 
sell him. MHe’s like an old friend to me, 
and he loves me too, that he does.” 

‘“‘ Keep your bird, then,” cried the angry 
reformer; “keep it, and let it die in its 
miserable prison. Some day you will 
perhaps repent your wanton cruelty!” with 
which grandiloquent threat she departed, 
with rather more haste than dignity. 

That night, getting into bed, Evelyn came 
to the conclusion that she had made rather 
a poor show. 

A reformer, a light of civilisation, an 
exponent of Christian charity, must surely 
be above losing her temper, and here she 
had stormed and scolded, and lost by her 
stupid temper a battle that was, she felt 
sure, more than half won. 

She had also a lurking idea that her 
motive had not been quite so much the 
cause of righteousness as the pleasure of 
reporting progress to her new society. Her 
passionate words kept recurring to her mind 
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as she lay sleepless half through the night. 
She wondered if little birds had their duty to 
do, as she had ; whether, perhaps, in giving 
pleasure to a lonely old man’s declining 
days, the lark might not be unconsciously 
doing its great Maker’s bidding in the place 
for which He intended it. She was, she 
decided, over young to judge so hastily. 
And, being a thoughtful and conscientious 
girl, she bravely resolved to go the next 
morning, humble her pride to the dust, and 
own herself in the wrong. 

About nine the next morning, walking, 
with rather a red face, up the narrow street, 
she perceived the old fellow standing at his 
door, with the empty cage in his hand; he 
was gazing towards the sky, and she saw a tear 
trickle down his wrinkled cheek. He turned 
as she approached, and smiled mournfully 
in answer to her inquiring glance. 

“ Maybe you was right, miss,” he said, 
“ maybe.” He passed into his shop as a 
sob checked his utterance. 

Evelyn turned away abruptly. Never in her 
life had she been so much ashamed of herself. 





THE CONVENT OF 


MAR SABA 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


PART II 
T is not for its ecclesiastical con- circumstance. The monks of Mar Saba 
troversies alone that the Convent have taken under their special guardianship 
of Mar Saba is famous. Strange to a bird almost peculiar to this region. It 
say, when the din of strife was was first found in the Kedron Valley by 


loudest in the world without, there arose 
in this secluded monastery a remarkable 
group of poetic men, who in their cells 
were stimulated to compose hymns of peace 
and devotion which have been the most 
precious heirlooms of the Church ever since. 
It reminds one of what happens when a 
heavy weight has suddenly fallen upon the 
keyboard of a piano. A great crash of con- 
fused sounds rises and stuns the ear, but 
as the noise subsides Nature sifts the dis- 
cordant sounds, and the last echoes die away 
in the most pleasing harmony. And so the 
crash of theological controversy in this case 
ended in the sweetest notes of peace that 
have ever charmed the Christian world. 
There is a striking local illustration of the 
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Canon Tristram, and was named after him 
Tristram’s grackle. It is popularly known 
to visitors as the orange-winged blackbird. 
It is naturally a very shy bird, hiding itself 
in the cliffs of the gorge of the Kedron, 
which ring out now and then with its clear 
musical note. But the monks have suc- 
ceeded in attracting it to the convent, where 
it perches on the rocks, picks up the crumbs 
of bread and catches the raisins they throw 
to it, and rewards them with its delicious 
music. We might compare to these rare 
and lovely birds, which confine their flute-like 
notes to this locality, the remarkable group 
of human singers who, during one great epoch 
of intellectual and spiritual revival, made their 
home in the convent of Mar Saba. 
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sidered by almost universal 











consent to be the greatest 
» poet of the Eastern Church. 
Within the walls of Mar Saba 
were composed the noble 
strains, breathing the glorious 
hopes of the resurrection, 
which are still sung in the 
most impressive  circum- 
stances, such as Easter Day, 
throughout the whole Greek 
Church, and _ which are 
solemnly chanted when the 
dead are laid in the grave. 
He gave an immense im- 
petus to Greek hymnology. 
Not only its doctrinal chants, 
but its rhythmical models 
and its musical accompani- 
ments, were attributed to 
him. To Dr. Neale we are 
indebted for our knowledge 
of these beautiful and inspir- 
ing productions ; and he has 








TOMB OF ST. SADAS 


The most celebrated of these was John 
of Damascus, whose empty tomb is in the 
church, his remains having been carried away 
to Constantinople. This great theologian 
and hymnologist began his career as a high 
officer of state in his native city of Damascus. 
After a most active and useful life in this 
capacity, he disposed of all his possessions 
among his relatives and the poor, and retired 
to the solitude of Mar Saba, where he spent 
his remaining years, and died about 760. 
He lived at the time when the Eastern 
Church was on the eve of separation from 
the Western ; but the great schism did not 
happen in his day, and therefore his unique 
position, at the point of divergence, gave 
him a commanding influence with both 
Churches, for he is regarded as the spiritual 
Father of the Latin as much as of the 
Greek Church. Both Churches appeal to 
him as an authority on theological subjects. 
He systematised Christian theology, applying 
to it the logical methods of Aristotle ; and 
the title of his numerous learned books would 
form a respectable catalogue. But it is more 
as a Christian poet than as a theologian that 
he is held in highest honour. He is con- 


translated in his book, entitled 
“The Hymns of the Eastern 
Church,” in the most admir- 
able manner, preserving the 
style and spirit of the originals, no fewer than 
fourteen of the best of them, ‘including the 
familiar Easter Hymn, “ The Day of Resur- 
rection.” 

It is by the law of contrast, one would 
suppose, that a poet could sing his songs in 
such austere circumstances. It is not usually, 
indeed, amid the charms of the country that 
the poet is inspired, but in the hard streets 
of the great city, with nothing but a blank 
wall before his window ; and it is not in the 
glowing summer, when every sight is a pic- 
ture and every sound is musical, that the 
Muse comes to him with visions of ideal 
beauty, but in the bleak and barren winter. 
Where Nature is reduced to her bare rocky 
foundations, there man with face upturned 
gazes into the heart of truth. In the desert, 
where the earth yields no harvest and 
proffers a stone for bread, the higher harvest 
of the soul is reaped; and Heaven speaks 
where we dwell with silence. It is according 
to this law of contraries that the convent of 
Mar Saba should have been the most eminent 
home of Greek hymnody. When the father of 
John of Damascus was privy councillor or 
vizier of the reigning Caliph of Damascus, 
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he redeemed many captives taken from the 
western shores of the Mediterranean by the 
Saracens, and transferred them to this city. 
Among them was an Italian monk from 
Calabria called Cosmas, a man of great 
erudition and culture, whom he made 
tutor to his son and to an adopted orphan 
nephew also called Cosmas. Having taught 
his illustrious pupils all that he knew, this 
Italian monk retired to the convent of Mar 
Saba, where he spent the rest of his life. 
Cosmas the Elder, as he was called, was a 
poet as well as a theologian, and fostered 
the gift of song which his pupils possessed 
in no ordinary degree. The similarity of 
name has led to much confusion in identify- 
ing the hymns due to the two writers. The 
greater reputation of the pupil has, however, 
put the fame of the teacher in the shade ; 
and the larger number of hymns included 
under the name of Cosmas are now attri- 
buted to the pupil, who is called by way of 
distinction “the Melodist.” He is con- 
sidered to be the second of the great ecclesi- 
astical poets. John of Damascus and he 
continued their early friendship all through 
life. In the convent of Mar Saba they 
animated and helped each other in the com- 
position of their hymns. Cosmas was the 
most learned of the Greek poets, and his 
numerous hymns so abound in types and 
recondite allusions, that commentaries were 
written to explain their meaning. Dr. Neale 
has admirably translated nine of the most 
popular of them, including the famous 
‘Christmas canon suggested by a sermon of 
the great Gregory of Nazianzus. To English 
readers Cosmas is best known by the hymn 
“The choirs of ransomed Israel,” and its 
abbreviated form “In days of old on Sinai.” 
In the verses prefixed to his memoir it is 
‘said : 


Where perfect sweetness dwells is Cosmas gone, 
But his sweet lays to cheer the Church live on, 


Another of the goodly company of the 
Mar Saba hymn-writers was St. Theophanes, 
‘who is said to hold the third place among 
the Greek sacred poets. Born in the eighth 
century in Jerusalem of pious parents, he 
went in early life to the Judean monastery. 
‘On account of his devotion to the icons or 
sacred images of the Greek Church, he was 
‘scourged and imprisoned, and branded on 
ithe face with some shameful words, and then 
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banished. When the iconoclastic cause was 
defeated he was triumphantly recalled. 
Although one of the most prolific of the 
Greek hymn-writers, his hymns being mostly 
in celebration of the martyrs and confessors 
of the Greek calendar are little known in the 
West. Associated with him in the early 
training of Mar Saba was his elder brother 
Theodore, a man of iron will but tender heart, 
who afterwards became the superior of the 
great Abbey of the Studium at Constanti- 
nople, and is therefore known as St. Theodore 
of the Studium. In the inspiring atmosphere 
of Mar Saba he imbibed a deep love for 
poetry and music, and wrote what was long 
considered the grandest Judgment hymn of 
the Church previous to the composition of 
the “ Dies Ire.” It was the younger brother 
of this gifted family, it may be mentioned — 
St. Joseph of the Studium —who composed 
the beautiful and well-known hymn, “ O 
happy band of pilgrims,” which owes, how- 
ever, a great deal of its excellence to its trans- 
lator, Dr. Neale. 

It is a most interesting circumstance that 
St. Stephen the Sabaite, so called to distin- 
guish him from numerous other St. Stephens, 
and because he was closely identified with 
the monastery of Mar Saba, composed in 
this solitude that beautiful and familiar 
hymn so often sung in our churches to the 
appropriate tune of Stephanos, “ Art thou 
weary, art thou languid, art thou sore 
distressed ?” Dr. Neale in his translation 
has greatly modified the original Greek words 
—the modification adding, which is not 
usually the case, to the beauty and im- 
pressiveness of the hymn. He calls the 
hymn in his “Hymns of the Eastern 
Church ” “ Idiomela in the week of the first 
oblique Tone”; an idiomela, it may be 
mentioned, being a peculiar irregular hymn, 
sung on solemn occasions, such as in the 
office for the burial of a priest, and at 
Vespers in Lent. One would suppose that 
such a hymn as “ Art thou weary” would 
have emanated from one who was oppressed 
by the burdens and anxieties of active life,and 
not from one who had renounced them all and 
fled to the desert to serve God more freely 
without such distractions. He came here 
for rest of soul, expecting that here it would 
be found if atallonearth. But shut out from 
the anxious busy world, he was shut in too 
much with his own unquiet heart. Delivered 
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VIEW OF MAR SABA FROM THE TERRACE 


from the troubles of man, he was, as the 
poet says, ‘‘ by Heaven too much oppressed.” 
St. Stephen the Sabaite was a nephew of 
John of Damascus, and seems, to have in- 
herited his uncle’s poetic gifts as well as his 
ardent piety. At the recommendation of 
his uncle he was taken as a novice into the 
convent of Mar Saba in association with his 
great relative, at the exceptionally early age 
of ten, contrary to the usual regulation. 
After living in the monastery for fifteen 
years, he left it when his uncle died; and 
after spending some years in visiting other 
monasteries, and living in seclusion in an 
anchorite’s cell, he returned to the convent 
of his first love, and died there in 794, aged 
sixty-nine years. The monks of Mar Saba 
still keep the anniversary of his death on the 
13th of July; and he is always spoken of 
affectionately as “ Our father St. Stephen the 
Sabaite.” 


After the tenth century, when the ecclesi- 
astical controversies and the literary efforts 
which had so wonderfully quickened the 
minds of the monks of Mar Saba were over, 
the convent ceased to occupy a foremost 
place in the eye of the Christian world. A 
spiritual and intellectual numbness seized it 
from that time onwards, and it subsided into 
the profound sleep of the desert. The dis- 
tinguished men whose names during the 
first five centuries after its foundation made 
its reputation left no true successors. The 
monks of the present day are utterly un- 
worthy of their noble ancestry. There are 
about sixty or seventy of them in the convent 
gathered from Russia, Turkey, and the 
Grecian Isles ; and those of them whom I saw 
had peculiarly stolid unemotional faces. It 
has been remarked that almost every living 
thing in the Kedron Valley partakes of the 
tawny hue of the rocks. The conies, the 
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ibexes, the sand-partridges, the foxes, the 
larks, the tiny porcupines are all of the same 
uniform russet hue, with scarcely any varia- 
tion of shade. The very leaves and blossoms 
of the prevailing vegetation are of a brownish- 
yellow colour. And, like the productions of 
Nature, the minds of the monks by the law 
of assimilation have grown to the neutral tint 
of their surroundings. They are indolent 
to the last degree; a habit of mind and 
body fostered by the extremely narrow range 
of exercise within their power, and by the 
mechanical routine of religious observances 
in which they spend their time. “ Parasites 
of another world,” they seem to have been 
deprived of the faculties that would have 
made them of use in this world. And yet 
underneath their stolid stupidity some faces 
had a look which indicated slumbering 
passions. And this I did not worder at, 
for I was told that Mar 
Saba has degenerated 
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be useful to the world. The retreat of the 
convent was to fit men for assisting their 
fellows in the great centres of life. Like a 
streamlet that diffuses to the populous 
dwellers on its banks far down in the valley 
the blessings it has gathered from the 
clouds in the lonely places among the hills, 
so the monks retired from the world that 
they might communicate to men in their 
own busy haunts the high thoughts that 
had come to them from the inspiration of 
the desert. It need hardly be said that this 
idea of what monks should be was never 
carried out in the East, and least of all in 
the later annals of Mar Saba. There the 
solitaries who called themselves by the 
name of St. Basil, and followed his rule, 
thought that solitude was in itself meri- 
torious, and not as a discipline to enable 
the soul to rise above the body, and to 





into a kind of peniten- 
tiary, of the monastic 
fraternity. Any monk 
who proves incorrigible 
to discipline, or who is 
guilty of any act of 
violence or moral turpi- 
tude in other monasteries 
of the Greek Church, is 
sent to this more rigid 
seclusion to work out his 
reformation. 

It is the irony of fate 
that these unworthy men 
should belong to the 
Order of St. Basil, the 
most popular of all the 
religious Orders of the 
East, as St. Basil himself 
was one of the noblest 
leaders of the early Greek 
Church. St. Basil’s ideal 
of the religious life was 
much more practical than 
that of the solitaries of 
the Thebaid, or the monks 
of the Judean wilderness. 
That life, according to 
him, was not to be ab- 
sorbed in perpetual mystic 
communion with the 
Deity, but was to be spent 


in labours that would 
XXVIII—24 
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make men, freed from the appetites and 
desires of the lower nature, strong and brave 
to do the work which God had appointed 
for them in the world. 

One of the most remarkable things in 
Mar Saba is a solitary palm-tree which is 
tied up and supported with great care in the 
courtyard, and erects its tall yellow stem 
and spreads its graceful plume of foliage 
over the grotesque buildings under its 
shadow. It is regarded with great venera- 
tion. It is the one solitary tree in all the 
horizon ; the only link of connection with 
the woods and forests of more favoured 
regions. Jericho, not far off, was once the 
city of palm-trees, but it no longer merits 
that title. All the palm-trees for which the 
Jordan Valley was renowned have dis- 
appeared, and scarcely a single specimen 
survives now. ‘The palm-tree of Mar Saba 
is said to be very old. Tradition asserts 
that it sprang from seed planted by St. Sabas 
himself in the year 490 of our era; but this 
tradition is manifestly apocryphal. Judging 
by the evidence of its great height, and the 
large number of compressed rugged rings 
around its trunk, it might have grown on 
this spot for five or six hundred years. 
There is one remarkable peculiarity about it, 
which is rare in the history of this kind of 
palm-tree. It fruits freely every season, but 
it produces dates which have no stones or 
seeds, and are soft and flaccid as berries. 
It cannot, therefore, reproduce itself; and the 
tree must remain entirely singular, the only 
one of its kind. 

Which thing you are inclined to think is 
an allegory! How appropriate that there 
should be a barren palm-tree in the court of 
this derelict monastery! Its age is coinci- 
dent with the long decadence of the place. 
its seed began to germinate after the busy 
eventful years of the monastery’s usefulness ; 
the years when it took the most prominent 
part in the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the Church. The Psalmist’s beautiful 
metaphor would have suited the splendid 
monks of those days of renown ;—“ The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree. 
Those that be planted in the house of the 
Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God. 
They shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 
To the latest years of a long life St. John of 
Damascus, and St. Stephen the. Sabaite, 
and their famous brethren of Church song 
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and theological controversy, flourished and 
brought forth fruit that blessed the world. 
The whole Christian Church sat under their 
shadow with great delight, and found their 
fruit sweet unto its taste. The monastery 
was indeed in those days a Bethany, a 
house of dates. This one religious institu- 
tion concentrated in itself and kept alive for 
five hundred years all the intellectual life of 
the Holy Land, and perpetuated into unin- 
spired times, in their own sacred soil, the 
glorious ministry of kings and prophets and 
godly men of old. They were in the line of 
spiritual succession of those whom God in- 
spired to write the Holy Scriptures in this 
very region. 

But a woeful change has come, and the 
present barren palm-tree that has grown 
up in the place since the great monks 
of Mar Saba fell asleep represents, with its 
stoneless and seedless fruit, the idle, useless 
life of the present monks. They are planted 
in the courts of God’s house. They live in 
the very region where David as a fugitive 
and outlaw learned in suffering what he 
taught in song, and where David’s Son and 
David’s Lord overcame all Satan’s seductive 
temptations to an easy and selfish life by His 
great purpose of love to the world. They 
are compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses ; by the prophet Elijah and John 
the Baptist; by Essenes of the Jewish Church, 
who left the haunts of civilised life because 
of their corruptions in order to lead a simpler 
and holier life amid the wilds of Nature; by 
early Christian hermits, who for love of God 
lived in their swallow-like nests hanging on 
the grisly cliffs around; and by the noble 
monks from St. Sabas downwards who made 
their convent famous all over the world. 
And yet, uninfluenced bythese great memories 
and associations, untouched by these sublime 
motives, the present monks of the convent 
are like their own seedless palm-tree, bring- 
ing forth fruit only for themselves, of no 
good to the rest of the world, going daily 
through a religious drill in which they take 
no interest, while a cold dead conservatism, 
tenacious of the smallest tenets, without 
knowing or caring to know the reason, has 
settled down upon all their religious life! A 
dejected woman sitting under a palm-tree, 
with the motto “ Judea capta,” was the symbol 
of God’s covenant people, deprived of their 
heritage and privileges because they had 
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failed to carry out God’s purpose in their 
election and training, “ that in thee and in 
thy seed should all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” And methinks the barren palm- 
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tree of Mar Saba waves its selfish plumes at 
this day, as an appropriate heraldic symboi, 
over the degenerate monks who doze away 
their useless lives beneath its shadow. 
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By DAVID LYALL, Avutuor oF “THE Lanp 0’ THE LEAL,” &e. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHRIS HAMMOND 


CHAPTER XV 


ERHAPS Hugh Farquhar was more 
to be pitied than any member of 
his family, since they owed their 
misfortune entirely to him. The 

enforced solitude and absolute lack of occu- 
pation necessitated by the present condition 
of his life had given him ample time for 
thought. It was impossible even for him 
no: to feel his position acutely. They had 
now been more than a month in London, 
and he knew very well that it was impossible 
that the existing condition of things could 
go on. The question of means was, of 
course, the most pressing, for, though they 
had brought a sum of ready money with 
them, when that should be spent they would 
be at the end of their resources, and without 
a means of support. 

Now, though they had never been in 
affluent circumstances, Hugh Farquhar had 
not until now been face to face with the 
problem of mere existence. The small 
patrimony on the shores of Loch Winans, 
although meagre and insufficient, had at 
least given them an honourable shelter, and 
so long as he could handle a gun and a rod 
their table had never been empty. His wife 
never reproached him. The few words she 
spoke to him were invariably gentle and 
quiet. She had never again referred to 


the circumstances which had driven them 


into this strange exile. He did not know 
that there were times when she  re- 
gretted the hasty step she had taken, espe- 
cially as the weeks went by and the absence 
of any satisfactory tidings from Scotland 
made the uncertainty of their position in- 
tolerable. She also had faced the problem of 
existence, and knowing that something must 


be done soon, she had gone forth that very 
morning in answer to an advertisement for 
the matronship ofa boys’ school. ‘That sucha 
situation would involve separation from her 
husband she knew, but the thought did not 
greatly trouble her; he had ruined and 
destroyed her life, and she felt that she 
could leave him without a penny. Perhaps 
there was a feeling that, left to himself, he 
might somewhat retrieve his desperate posi- 
tion. Had their trouble been one which 
they could have shared, cheering and en- 
couraging one another, it would have been 
easy. As it was, they lived estranged, each 
unconscious of the slow fire consuming the 
heart of the other. 

Farquhar seldom left the house. The 
nervous dread of pursuit and capture had 
left him, but long dwelling upon one idea 
had made him morbid, and he imagined him- 
self an object of interest and suspicion to 
those who did not even bestow upon him a 
second glance or thought. He spent most 
of his time in the sitting-room, reading such 
books and newspapers as Mrs. Morison 
could supply from her little shop. Occa- 
sionally, after dusk, he would take a walk 
across the Common, and then he would move 
hurriedly and with the furtive air of a man 
ill at ease. 

When his wife returned that afternoon 
about four o’clock he had scarcely turned a 
page since she left. As she opened the door 
she was struck for the first time by his ex- 
ceeding paleness, also by the sharp outline 
of his face, and the whitening hair at the 
temples. He had the look of an old man, 
and a vague pity for him stirred in her heart, 
for he had lived over fifty years of an ignoble 
life, in which he could scarcely have one 
happy or honourable memory. 
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** You ought to go out, Hugh; you stay 
too much in the house,” she said quickly. 
“Tt is a beautiful afternoon; I will walk 
across the Common with you if you like.” 

He looked at her in surprise; it was the 
first time she had made such an offer. 

“T don’t want to go out to-day, Isabel. 
Where have you been, may I ask ?” 

“TI have been in the City, calling at a 
secretary’s office about a situation, which I 
am likely I think to get, though I can 
hardly believe in my good fortune.” 

“ A situation—you ?” he said, throwing 
up his head as if he had been stung. 
“What do you mean by talking of such a 
thing ?” 

“The explanation is very simple, Hugh,” 
she said, without a touch of impatience. 
‘We have not twenty pounds left ; something 
must be done.” 

“You should have told me sooner,” he 
said. ‘I can go out and work.” 

*“ You will have to, for yourself,” she 
answered. “If I get this post, it means 
that I must go into residence at a boys’ 
home in Essex.” 

“Then you will leave me ?” he said, with 
a curious inflection of his voice. 

“IT must,” she answered. “There is no 
other way ; and, after all, the life we are lead- 
ing at present could not possibly go on.” 

“Tt would be better,” he said, with a 
slight choking in his voice; “it would be 
far better to go back to Winans.” 

“T shall not go back to Winans,” she 
answered, with a flash of the old fire. “I 
have suffered enough there ; I can bear any- 
thing where I am unknown, but to go back 
to Winans and face all the humiliation again, 
I cannot do it, Hugh; you may go back if 
you like.” 

‘And what about Hamish and Myra?” 
he asked dryly. 

“TI told you on that miserable day when 
we fled from Strathdee, that I had given 
them up,” she said fiercely. ‘ Pray don’t 
mention them to me again.” 

*‘ But you can’t give them up, Isabel,” he 
said, looking at her steadily. “They are 
your own children, and they have a claim 
upon you. I have been thinking the whole 
matter out to-day, and my mind is made up. 
I am going back to Winans ; they can do 
with me what they will.” 

“You can’t!” she cried shrilly. “I 
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forbid you to go. Do you think I have 
taken all this trouble for nothing? Lord 
Strathdee has not recovered. They are not 
even certain yet whether he will recover. 
Until that is settled nothing can be done. 
You must promise me that until then at least 
you will not even speak of going back to 
Winans. That much I can demand at your 
hands.” 

He sat silent, with his eyes down-dropped 
upon his book. He had been a poor hus- 
band to her, and he knew that she did not 
bear him much love. An overwhelming 
sense of his own littleness and impotence, a 
vague rebellion against the chain of circum- 
stances which bound him hand and foot, 
brought a bitter, almost despairing look upon 
his face, but she was too much occupied 
with her own thoughts to see it, He had 
tried her much and often, and perhaps it 
was natural that she should at last show 
him but little consideration. . Yet at that 
moment there was not a more forlorn or 
despairing soul under heaven than that of 
Hugh Farquhar. 

“Tt was a personal interview that did it,” 
she said presently, reverting to the business 
which had taken her to the City that morn- 
ing. ‘ Although I could not offer any valu- 
able references, or even a record of expe- 
rience, I saw that the secretary was favourably 
disposed towards me. He said he would 
do his utmost to get me the post, and that 
he thought I would havea very good chance. 
If I should be successful, I would advise you 
to go abroad, Hugh.” 

He answered her not at all. The calm, 
even, matter-of-fact voice in which she 
uttered this proposal convinced him that it 
was a matter of the smallest moment to her. 
Well, it was but what he deserved. Yet at that 
moment the iron seemed to enter into Hugh 
Farquhar’s soul. Absorbed in engrossing 
thought, neither took heed of a hurried foot 
ascending the stair, and when the door was 
suddenly thrown open they started in sur- 
prise. Then a strange low cry rang through 
the room, and Myra ran into her mother’s 
arms. 

‘« At last I have found you!” she sobbed 
breathlessly. ‘Oh, mother, how dared you 
try to hide yourself away from me? You 
might have known it was impossible, that 
there was no place on earth where my love 
could not find you.” 
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“ My darling! my dar- 
ling!” 

Isabel Farquhar could 
say nothing but that as she 
clasped the dear girl close 
to her heart, her face most 
beautiful in its motherly 
devotion. Hugh Farquhar 
rose unsteadily to his feet. 
His heart was not less full 
of passionate love for his 
child — perhaps in the 
parental relation he had 
failed least of all—yet he 
dared not wait to hear what 
she should say to him. He 
expected nothing but bitter 
words at her hands, since 
to him they owed all the 
terrible trouble which had 
wrought such havoc in their 
lives. By some swift in- 
tuition Myra became aware 
of his attitude, and divined 
something of what was 
passing in his heart. It cast 
a shadow over the perfect 
joy in that moment of re- 
union. She drew herself 
back and spoke falteringly : 

** My father, too ; oh, how 18a). 
he has changed! Youhave 
both suffered enough—too 
much. Qh, what is to be 
the end of it all?” 

“The end seems to matter nothing to me 
now, my daughter, since I have you here,” 
said Isabel Farquhar tremblingly. “ But tell 
me how and whence you have come, and 
what is the news you bring.” 

““T have been in London some weeks, 
mother, seeking you all the time, at least 
when I was not occupied with my other 
dluties.” 

** Have you then left Mrs. Maitland’s ?” 

“Yes. I went to Winans directly I 
heard ” she said, with a hesitating glance 
at her father. “I brought a message from 
Lord Strathdee ; I saw him before I came.” 

Isabel Farquhar paled. Her husband 
winced as he waited to hear what it might 
be. 

*‘He said I was to tell you that, so far 
as he is concerned, you could go back to 
Winans any day; that he bears no malice.” 





‘* At last I have found you!’ she sobbe 





d breathlessly ” 


“ But that is three weeks ago. Anything 
may have happened in the interval,” said 
Mrs. Farquhar feverishly. 

“Nothing has happened,” answered 
Myra quickly. “I had a letter from Doctor 
Macphail only to-day. He tells me that 
Lord Strathdee may now be considered com- 
pletely out of danger.” 

Hugh Farquhar drew a long breath, and 
his face looked less wan and worn. His 
wife turned to him with one of her swift 
imperious glances. 

“Do you hear, Hugh? Strathdee will 
recover, and he has forgiven surely unto 
seventy times seven. You can go back to 
Winans in safety, if you wish; I can- 
not.” 

“T hear you, Isabel,” he answered dully, 
and turning about without another word he 
slowly left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A VAGUE dread seemed to fill Myra’s heart 
as she heard his retreating foot. 

“‘ My heart aches for him, mother ; he has 
suffered terribly. It was done in a moment 
of passion; we must not be too hard on 
him.” 

“Hard on him!” Her mother’s fine 
nostrils dilated as she repeated the words. 
“ Will you believe that I have never uttered 
a word of reproach to him since I left 
Winans ?” 

“Perhaps not, but looks can kill. I 
should not like you to look at me as you did 
at him just now. Poor father! he is to be 
pitied.” 

“Listen to me, Myra. I would not will- 
ingly be unjust or harsh to any one. You 
do not know all I have suffered—all I have 
been deprived of. Once Lord Strathdee and 
I were engaged, and I loved him as my own 
soul. Hugh Farquhar also wished to marry 
me—he loved me after a fashion of his own. 
He poisoned my mind against Strathdee; I 
cannot tell you the whole story now, but it 
was a tissue of lies, which I believed, God 
forgive me, against the noblest gentleman 
that ever drew the breath of life. And he 
won me by his subtle arts to marry him ; 
then when he found that my heart was not 
and never had been his, he told me how I 
had been fooled. He expected a fortune 
with me too, but, as you know, my Aunt 
Margaret never forgave me my treatment of 
Strathdee, and left me nothing. With such 
bitterness between us our married life has 
been nothing but a mockery of the name. 
You and Hamish have been my only sun- 
shine. He has cherished a causeless hatred 
against Strathdee all these years—the hatred 
a man bears to one he has wronged. It is 
the bitterest of all.” 

“It is terrible,” said Myra with a sigh. 
“ But my heart aches for him, in spite of 
all.” 

“You are his child; I suppose there is 
something in that tie,” observed Isabel Far- 
quhar. “ But come, tell me how you have 
come here; where did you get the clue to 
this place?” 

“It came about quite simply,” Myra 
answered. And a faint flush rose to her 
cheek as she related the circumstances. 

“You made very free with a stranger, 
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Myra; but since the end is so happy, I 
must not say a word. But now, what better 
are we? You have only complicated affairs. 
I am in hopes of getting a situation, for 
which I applied this morning, and which will 
take me away from London.” 

“ You—a situation!” repeated Myra with 
wonder in her voice. “You look like a 
princess or a queen, to command, instead of 
to receive orders, mother. You will never 
do as you are bid.” 

A smile, the first for many weeks, crossed 
her mother’s face. 

“TI can learn that, as I have had to learn 
much else, Myra.” 

Out of London did you say? 
what of my father ? 
you?” 

“No; he must fend for himself, as we 
say in the North.” 

“Then you will leave him ?” 

“I must; I have to earn my bread. He 
must earn his, unless he goes back cravenly 
to Winans.” 

A strange conflict raged in the girl’s soul. 
She knew what her mother’s hard life had 
been. She needed none to point out how 
completely she was justified in her present 
decision, and yet a deep compassion moved 
her heart towards the broken and miserable 
man, who was a very Ishmaelite whom all 
scorned and blamed. 

* Mother, I cannot bear it; let us all go 
back to Winans.” 

“To face the altered looks, the humiliating 
scorn? Never, while I live! I expected 
some things more terrible when I fled, but 
even that which exists I cannot bear. I 
shall never go back to Winans, Myra, and 
your father knows it.” 

“ Then let us make a home together here,” 
she pleaded. ‘ We must not leave him; at 
least, I cannot. He has always been kind 
to me, mother. If you go to this situa- 
tion, I shall stay here and take care of 
him.” 

“ You will have your hands full,” she made 
answer dryly, but she was somewhat taken 
aback. It is the unexpected that always 
happens, and Myra seemed to find some 
satisfaction in presenting the other side of 
the picture. It was a side which had not 
often been uppermost in Isabel Farquhar’s 
mind. For the first time it was suggested 
that she might have failed somewhat in hey 
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wifely duty, that for this terrible shipwreck 
perhaps she was not altogether blameless. 
It was not a pleasant thought. She put it 
from her impatiently. 

‘‘ There need be no hurry to decide any- 
thing,” she said rather quickly. “ It will be 
three weeks at least before I hear the result 
of my application this morning. We can 
remain here till then at least. I suppose we 
can see you often?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Fane is very good; I have 
told her everything.” 

“It seems to me you have told a good 
many people everything,” observed her 
mother dryly. ‘I should like to see this 
son of Mrs. Blake. I never remember to 
have seen him in the old Lowndes Square 
days.” 

‘He was at Oxford then, I believe, and 
his mother always left town in June,” said 
Myra ingenuously. 

“T am glad your new friend is a gentle- 
man, Myra. In a Bohemian household such 
as Mrs. Fane’s you might easily have made 
an undesirable acquaintance.” 

Myra rose somewhat disappointedly. It 
seemed to her that her mother had become 
sad, embittered, worldly-wise, that she was 
less noble and less lovable than when last 
they met. 

“You saw Hamish, I suppose, before you 
left. What does he say of it all?” 

‘“‘ Hamish has cast us off, mother,” an- 
swered Myra. “ He says they are best off 
who have no people.” 

She spoke with some bitterness. 
mother only sighed. 

“ It is the philosophy of a young man who 
has his way to make in the world, my dear. 
We must not be too hard on him.” 

“T am not hard on him, only I do not 
understand it,” said Myra. And her tone 
had a more despondent ring in it than ever. 
“ Well, I must be going, dear mother. Pro- 
mise me you will do nothing, take no final 
step, I mean, unknown to me.” 

“I can promise that, my child, when you 
have done so much for me,” she answered, 
and they kissed each other with all the old 
affection. Yet Myra vaguely felt that some- 
thing had come between them. She had 
thought that, when she found her mother 
again, nothing else would greatly matter. 
So is it with much we prize in anticipation 
here. It is the wise man who lays his heart’s 
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best treasure in heaven. It was more of 
her father than her mother Myra thought as 
she took her way down the quiet street. His 
forlorn condition appealed to her pity; she 
wished she could be of some help to him. 
She only partly understood her mother’s 
attitude towards him, and while acknowledg- 
ing that she had ample justification for it, 
she could have wished her less severe. As 
she stepped out into the wide thoroughfare 
she saw him crossing the road in the direc- 
tion of the open Common. Though it was 
now time for her to go back, she felt she 
must speak to him, if only to utter a word 
of comfort and sympathy. Her fleet young 
feet swiftly overtook him, and at the sound 
of her voice he started in surprise. 

*“T am glad I have met you here, father,” 
she said, slipping her hand through his arm. 
‘© Why did you leave us so abruptly ?” 

**T thought you wished it,” he answered. 
“You look well, child; you bid fair to out- 
rival your mother, and that is saying a good 
deal.” 

Myra flushed, not ill-pleased. She was 
singularly free of personal vanity, but since 
she had met Barron Blake she had grown 
critical of her own appearance. 

“T was only saying to mother that I 
thought you looked so changed,” she said 
quite gently. “Perhaps, after all this un- 
happy affair blows over, you will be better.” 

“Tt will never blow over for me, Myra. 
Your mother will never forgive me. She 
has told me so.” 

“ But perhaps she will yet change ; we will 
hope so. Lord Strathdee spoke so kindly 
of you, father, and if he will forget, what 
need we care for the rest of the world ?” 

“What is he made of?” asked Hugh 
Farquhar almost fiercely. “I have given 
him the greatest provocation one man can 
give to another. I charged him with wean- 
ing your mother’s heart away from me.” 

‘You said that to Lord Strathdee, father, 
knowing what he is?” said Myra in painful 
surprise. 

“1 did; and then I saw him angered for 
the first time. I did not fell him like a 
common assassin, Myra. It was a fair fight, 
in which he might have had the best of it, 
for he is a stronger man than I. I did not 
want to sneak away. I was ready to face 
the consequences, but your mother was 
too strong for me. I shall go back to 











‘With a hurried hand-clasp he went on his way, not once 


looking back” 


Winans, Myra. She will leave me, she says, 
so it cannot matter where I go.” 

Myra was silent, sorely perplexed, torn 
between two conflicting desires. Never had 
she felt more drawn to her father, as she 
saw in him the awakening of the better 
nature which had been asleep so long. Cer- 
tain words of Holy Writ recurred to her mind, 
words she had heard many a day in the old 
church of Strathdee : “‘ The smoking flax He 
shall not quench, nor break the bruised reed.” 

“JT hope that we shall all go back to 
Winans yet, father. Will you leave it to 
me? Iwill try to persuade mother. She 
will not always remain in this bitter mood.” 

Farquhar turned to his daughter with a 
sudden and unusual softness in his eye. As 
a child he had loved her passionately, but 
as she grew older she had ceased to interest 
him. He had seen, of course, that she sided 
always with her mother, and he had, rightly 
or wrongly, imagined them to be hostile to 
him. A morbid jealousy had tinged and 
soured even the sweetest relations of life. 

‘““What makes you so kind?” he asked 
almost harshly. ‘ According to your mother, 
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I have blasted your whole 
life. You ought to hate 


“Oh, mother does not 
always mean what she says,” 
said Myra _ airily, though 
she was really touched by 
his words. ‘Father, did 
you ever hear of Barron 
Blake the novelist?” she 
asked with some sudden- 
ness. 

“Yes, there were some 
of his books at Winans. 
But what has he to do with 
the case?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I 
have met him several times 
at Mrs. Fane’s. You would 
like him, I think. He is 
so clever and he understands 
everything. It was he who 
found you for me.” 

“You told him! Surely 
that was most imprudent ?” 

“You would. not think 
so if you knew the man,” 
said Myra. “I have a 
project in my head. I think 
he could help you. Will you let him come 
and see you, father ?” 

“T have no desire to meet strangers, but 
if he is a friend of yours, child, and under- 
stands my position, I shall be glad to see 
him,” answered Farquhar. And he spoke 
more naturally and pleasantly than Myra had 
heard him speak since they had met. 

“ Well, I will tell him. Now I must go, 
or I shall be too late. Good-bye, father ; 
London seems less desolate to-day since I 
have found you.” 

“ And to me too, child, to me too,” he 
said brokenly. And with a hurried hand- 
clasp he went on his way, not once looking 
back. The first ray of light had fallen across 
his solitary way, and he wanted time and 
solitude to ponder upon it and to shape the 
future, which would no longer be set aside. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BARRON BLAKE had lived a nomadic life, 
and in some respects a very solitary one. 
He had many acquaintances, but few friends ; 
the only house in London where he could 
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different cast to his thoughts. 


homes of their own. 


posed a good deal and who 


sense of refreshment. 
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be said to be on intimate terms was the 
unpretentious abode of the Fanes. He had 
achieved a very great success, though he was 
in no sense of the word a popular writer, 
and he had managed quite unconsciously to 
surround himself with a little halo of mystery 
which made it doubly interesting. He had 
never been interviewed, and it was impos- 
sible to write personal paragraphs about 
an individual so elusive that no one could 
give him a habitation. The rooms he occu- 
pied in the unfashionable neighbourhood 
of Bromley Common were in an ordinary 
middle-class house kept by a widow, who 
took no concern with him beyond the fact 
that he gave no trouble and paid his rent 
regularly. As he seemed to have no fixed 
occupation, she took him to be a gentleman 
of means, though she sometimes spoke of 
his studious habits and the lateness of the 
hours he kept in his study. Blake did not 
care much for literary society, but the few 
who knew him intimately 
loved him well, for indeed 
he was a singularly lovable 
man. In his time he had 
met most of the women 
who were well known in 
society and the world of 
letters, and he had been 
flattered by not a few, but 
though he had admired many 
his heart had never been 
touched, and he often said 
to his old friend Fane that 
he would never marry. 

His meeting with Myra 
Farquhar, however, gave a 


For the first time he thought 
with envy of those who had 
The 
girl had interested him by 
her frank, unconscious, per- 
fect naturalness. He was 
accustomed to women who 


never forgot for a moment 
the effect produced. Then 
her devotion to her parents, 
her high clear sense of 
duty, her practical way of 
looking at. things, all came 
upon him with a delightful 
He 
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had no sisters, and was an only son. His 
mother was a very old lady, and she many 
times wished he would marry. She lived 
on the family property in Devonshire, and 
never now came to London, though her 
son spent a good part of each year away 
from her. While he believed that the quiet 
of the country was necessary to the produc- 
tion of any good or valuable work, he also 
felt that it was not well to be too far from 
the heart of things. , 

For the second time that day he presented 
himself at the house in Angell Road after 
dinner. Mrs. Fane was not much surprised 
to see him, and though he did not ask for 
Miss Farquhar, she was considerate enough 
to see that they had speech alone. Blake 
thought that Myra looked pale and tired 
when she entered the little drawing-room. 
The strain of the day had indeed been some- 
what hard upon her, and now she was un- 
doubtedly feeling the reaction. 








‘She many times wished he would marry” 








***My name is Farquhar,’ was the reply, delivered in rather a defiant tone” 


“Tt was all right,” he said eagerly ; ‘you 
found them well, I trust. I need not ask if 
they were glad to see you.” 

“Qh yes, they were. How can I thank 
you for all the interest you have taken in 
this matter ? ” 

“T don’t want any thanks,” answered 
Blake curtly. “As I said to Mrs. Fane this 
afternoon, the case interested me, and it was 
very little I did after all.” 

“It was a good deal, I think,” said Myra. 
“ You gave me your sympathy, and when we 
are in trouble that is a good deal.” 

“I quite agree with you there,” said Blake. 
“‘ May I ask then, without seeming imper- 
tinent, how you found them, and what are 
their prospects or intentions for the future ? ” 

“Tam in great trouble about them, Mr. 
Blake,” said Myra frankly, “ about my mother. 
especially ; she has evidently quite made up 
her mind to leave my father. Do you think 
that can be right ?” 

Blake looked a trifle uncomfortable at 
this direct question. 

“T should not like to pass an opinion, 
Miss Farquhar. Not only have I never been 
married myself, but I have always refrained 
from meddling in other people’s matrimonial 
affairs, although I have often been asked for 
advice. I can see that your sympathies are 


not now so exclusively on your mother’s 
side.” 

“No, they are not. I have been some- 
what disappointed to-day,” said Myra, and 
her bosom heaved with an emotion she had 
difficulty in controlling. ‘To-day I have 
thought for the first time that she has been 
too hard on him. She talks of taking a 
situation even, and letting him go where 
he wills. Do you think that would be 
right ?” 

“ The simplest solution of the whole affair 
would be for them to return to Scotland,” 
said Blake, purposely evading her question. 

“T think so, but my mother will not listen 
to such a suggestion for a moment. If only 
she will not leave him, we might make a 
little home here; but I have proved how 


difficult it is for the friendless and lonely to- 


find work in London.” 

“Tt is certainly difficult,” Blake admitted, 
“but if your father finally decided to remain 
here I daresay I could find him something 
to do. It is usually a matter of influence, 
and I have some in certain quarters. Do 
you think he would see me if I were to 
call?” 

‘“‘T am sure he would,” said Myra eagerly. 
“T took the liberty of suggesting that he 
should see and speak with you; I feel that 
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you would understand everything so much 
better if you could only see them both.” 

“I feel honoured by your confidence,” 
said Blake quickly, “ and I assure you you 
will not find it misplaced.” 

‘Oh, I know that,” cried Myra warmly. 
“ I feel that I can never thank you enough ; 
for one in your position to do so much for 
those who are friendless and of no account, 
only proves your greatness of heart.” 

“Come, come, that is too much,” said 
Blake with good-humoured impatience. 
“ Well, I shall take the earliest opportunity 
of calling on my old friend Mrs. Morison. 
You see it is not like going to a strange 
house. I shall not have to present my cre- 
dentials—to her at least.” 

Myra smiled, and her heart, as she bade 
him good-bye, was lighter than it had been 
for many a day. He possessed in a very high 
degree that indescribable personal quality 
which seemed to give heart and courage to 
all influenced by it. He did a great deal to 
help others in a quiet unostentatious way. 
In many homes the name of Barron Blake 
was gratefully cherished. 

Next morning, as he took his walk on the 
Common, he observed the solitary figure of 
a man sitting in a somewhat dejected attitude 
on one of the seats. Some intuition told 
him it was Hugh Farquhar. He often en- 
tered into conversation with solitary stragglers 
on the common, and had a singular way 
of ingratiating himself into the favour of 
strangers. When he sat down at the other 
end of the seat, however, and before he 
had time to make a remark, Farquhar rose 
hurriedly, as if afraid of being accosted, and 
was about to move off when Blake spoke. 

“I believe that I am speaking to Mr. 
Hugh Farquhar,” he said at random, think- 
ing that if he had made a mistake no great 
harm would be done. 

“My name is Farquhar,” was the reply, 
delivered in rather a defiant tone. “‘ How do 
you happen to know me?” 

* My name is Blake,” said Blake at once, 
in order to disarm his suspicion. “I think 
that your daughter, with whom I have the 
honour of a slight acquaintance, has men- 
tioned it to you.” 

“Yes, she has,” said Farquhar, his expres- 
sion rapidly changing as he resumed the seat 
he had quickly vacated. “I appreciate the 
kind interest you have taken in my daughter, 
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sir, although I am unfortunately not in a 
position to acknowledge it adequately.” 

“ T have done nothing,” said Blake quietly, 
at the same time taking the keenest mental 
notes of the man before him, struck by his 
gentlemanly appearance and his fine address. 
‘Your daughter has been good enough to 
tell me something of your history and affairs, 
Mr. Farquhar,” said Blake, “‘ and I intended 
to call upon you this very day to inquire 
whether I could be of any use to you. If 
you decide to remain in London it is possible 
that I might be able to serve you, because, 
as I explained to Miss Farquhar, I have 
some slight influence in certain quarters 
which it would give me very great pleasure 
to use on your behalf.” 

** You are very kind, sir,” said Farquhar, 
“but my present intention is to return to 
Scotland without undue delay. I only wait 
until I see what course of action my wife is 
likely to pursue.” 

*‘ She may be persuaded to return also,” 
said Blake hopefully. ‘‘ Your daughter has 
told me that she contemplates taking some 
situation. She does not know what she is 
talking of; a woman nurtured as she has 
been would not be likely to be happy in any 
menial position, even if she were qualified to 
take it, which I doubt. I quite understand 
the feeling which makes her hesitate to re- 
turn, but time will make it easier. I trust, 
for your sake, she will not persist in her 
present decision.” 

‘‘ She has cause to hate me, I know,” said 
Farquhar gloomily. “I have not treated 
her well. I stole her away from another 
man, the only man she ever cared about. 
When I have told you that, you will readily 
understand that, though I have sinned, my 
punishment all these years has not been lack- 
ing. Only this morning I thought that the 
best atonement I could make would be to 
end my miserable life, which has never been 
anything but a curse to myself and to all 
connected with me.” 

** Now that is a coward’s speech,” said 
Blake, “and you must banish such a thought 
from your mind at once and for ever. It is 
possible to atone ina nobler fashion. I have 
never met your wife, but your daughter at 
least would grieve to hear you speak like that.” 

“ Myra is a good girl,” said Farquhar, and 
his eye softened. “I should like to see the 
man I have wronged again, if only to tell 
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him that I am glad, for no purely selfish 
reasons, that he has recovered.” 

‘“* Were I in your place,” said Blake quietly, 
*‘T should do that without delay.” 

Farquhar regarded him eagerly. 





“Tf you think so,” he said quickly, “ then 
I shall go without any further delay.” 

And that night, unheeding of his wife’s 
remonstrances, Hugh Farquhar returned to 
Scotland. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


LESSONS FROM THE WALLS OF AN OLD CHURCH 


FIRST EVENING 
ST. CHRISTOPHER 


Lesson: St. Matthew xxv. 31-41 
Hymn: ‘ New every morning is the 
love”’ 


PON a hillside in Northamptonshire 
stands a church with a beautiful 
spire; around it in the valley are 
the houses of the village, where 

men, women, and children are busy from 
morning to night making boots for our 
soldiers. I visited this place in my holidays 
to see the church, which is famous for the 
wonderful paintings that were discovered on 
its walls when it was restored. These 
pictures were painted nearly five hundred 
years ago, and, of course, are very worn 
and faded, but with a little attention one 
can generally understand the artist’s mean- 
ing. 

The Bibles and the books in those old 
times were very scarce and valuable; only 
learned men could read them; only rich 
men could buy them; and so most people 
were dependent upon what they could hear 
and what they could see. ‘Their minds were 
very simple, and they delighted in strange 
and wonderful stories; indeed, they preferred 
to be taught to be good through the tales of 
some great saint than in plain words: most 
people are like them in this respect, and 
that is why our Lord put so much of His 
teaching in the form of parables or stories. 
And so as I entered that beautiful church 
last August, and looked up to the row of 
ancient paintings below the windows that 
church-builders call the ‘clear-story” it 


seemed like opening the pages of some old 
picture-book that was made to teach children 
from long ago. You can imagine, children, 
how I thought of the subjects of the 
Edwards and the Henrys and the Richards 
gazing up to those pictures generation after 
generation, and learning their lessons from 
them. 

The first picture they saw opposite to them 
as they went into church was St. Christopher: 
you can just distinguish the figure of an old 
man with a grey beard fording a deep 
stream with a little child upon his shoulder; 
what I could see of the child’s face was very 
pure and sweet. The people in old days 
were very fond of the legend of St. 
Christopher, because it had teaching in it 
for everybody—not only for the knights, or for 
the monks, or for kings and queens, but for 
common folk in their every-day life from 
childhood to old age. The legend of St. 
Christopher taught the lesson of the strong 
helping the weak, and indeed all who learned 
it must have seen the beauty of kindness to 
others, whether they were weak or strong ; 
perhaps it is not too late even to-day to learn 
the lesson of St. Christopher, Christopher, 
you know, means “ He who carries Christ.” 
The saint in the old story was shut cosily in 
his cottage by the river-side one stormy 
night in winter, when there came a timid 
little knock at his door, and when he opened 
it he saw a beautiful boy who begged most 
piteously to be carried over the stream. So 
urgent was he that Christopher, in spite of 
the tempest, took him up, and waded with 
him into the water, that boiled and surged 
round him. Poor Christopher! as he went 
on and on his burden seemed to grow 
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heavier and heavier, until in mid-stream he 
could hardly stumble on beneath the weight 
amid the wind and water; but as he had 
promised to go across, he never thought of 
turning back, and at last after a sore struggle 
he stumbled to shore upon the other side. 
Then he found that it was no little child 
that he had carried, but the Divine Lord 
Himself, who had come down to try him 
thus, and having found him faithful, blessed 
him and departed; and when he told his 
story to his neighbours, they said he must 
now be called Christopher, as one who had 
truly carried Christ. 

That is something like the story of St. 
Christopher, which explains why the medizval 
painter painted the picture of the old man 
fording the stream. Now think, children, 
about its meaning in the old days. When 
villagers, four hundred years ago, looked up 
and saw that picture on the church wall 
their hearts grew kind and gentle. The rule 
outside in the world in an age of war, rude- 
ness and cruelty was the rule of “ Each for 
himself”: here they were taught directly 
they entered that God’s rule was a different 
one altogether—“ Each for other people ” ; 
here they were taught the lesson of the 
Cross of Christ, how from His birth to His 
death the Lord Jesus Christ “came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many ” ; and then 
looking at St. Christopher they saw how by 
small acts of kindness, and by helping the 
weak, the great example of the Cross might 
be lovingly followed by people in their ordi- 
nary life: they saw that it is not necessary 
to do great things, when they heard of the 
old man leaving his fireside to carry the 
little child over the river, but that it is quite 
enough to do small things for other people 
one by one, and so to “fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

So, children, think of St. Christopher 
when you are asked to do a service to any 
one, and try and do it, though it is hard to 
do. The little child in the story turned 
into the Lord Christ: we shall not see such 
wonders happen, of course, but yet we must 
remember He once said about such ser- 
vices, that when He comes again He will 
say : 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it*unto me.” 
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SECOND EVENING 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 
Lesson: Eph. vi. 10-18 


Hymn: “Soldiers, who are Christ's 
below "’ 


ANOTHER picture upon the old church wall 
was one of St. George killing the Dragon. 
Every English child should know the legend 
of St. George, for St. George, you know, is 
the Patron Saint of England, and in old 
days “ St. George for merrie England ! ” used 
to be the English battle-cry. It will not be 
very difficult for you to have a look at St. 
George slaying the Dragon: you have only 
to ask your father to show you a sovereign, 
and you will see him stamped upon the gold 
upon his prancing steed, just about to drive 
his sword into the great Dragon’s heart ; 
then you will know what the picture that I 
am speaking about was like. 

But who was St. George, and how did it 
happen that a Dragon came in his way? you 
would like me to tell you what I can of the 
old story, and remember that it was made 
up long ago to make men bold and fearless 
in battling with evil. 

Well, once upon a time there was an 
officer in the land of Cappadocia who in his 
travels came to a city in Libya. Near this 
city was a great lake, in which a Dragon lay 
hid: he used to come out sometimes, and 
burn up the citizens with his flaming breath : 
they were powerless against him, and he 
forced them to give him two sheep every 
day: while the sheep lasted nothing worse 
happened, but when they were all gone he 
made them cast lots which of them should 
bring him their sons and daughters for his 
meal. Many of the children had already 
been taken when the lot fell on the King’s 
daughter, and while the King and all the 
people were mourning for her, before they 
gave her up, St. George came by and asked 
what it meant: the princess told him to 
mount his horse and fly, for his life was in 
danger from her enemy ; but he told her in 
Christ’s name that he would stay and help 
her. 

The Dragon’s great head was raised from 
the lake ; then St. George mounted his horse 
put his lance in rest, and went to meet the 
foe. Strong as he was, he did not quail 
before the Dragon’s flaming breath, but 
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‘drove his lance right into his side, so that 
the beast was grievously wounded; and 
then the old legends say that he bade the 
maiden cast her girdle about its neck, nothing 
doubting, and that it followed her like a dog. 
And so the mourning of the Libyan city was 
changed into joy, and the King received 
back his daughter, whom he never thought 
to see alive again ; and St. George rode on 
his way, always bold and fearless, and ready 
with his strong arm to succour the dis- 
tressed. 

The tale of St. George came over to 
England with William the Conqueror, and 
“God and St. George!” soon became the 
battle-cry of England. Now let us ask why 
the English of those days became so fond of 
the story, and what it taught them. They 
were days of chivalry, as it is called, and 
chivalry meant devoting oneself as a true 
knight to fight against every form of evil, 
and using one’s strength to help the 
oppressed. Sin and wickedness are like some 
great ugly beast that lies hidden for a time 
near our home, but is ever ready to jump 
out and destroy those who are silly enough 
to go near it. Just as the sheep were given 
up to feed the Dragon, so men will give up 
all that they have, and waste it on sin, until at 
last they have nothing left but their families, 
and very often the Dragon has them too. 
Now St. George coming by and slaying the 
Dragon means that good Christians trusting 
in their Master need not be afraid to go and 
battle with evil; that if they are brave, 
steadfast, and of a good courage God will help 
them to break down this great power of sin, 
which makes so many lives unhappy. And 
the old English people loved St. George’s 
story because it told them this: it assured 
‘them that God had sent His Son into the 
world to save it from the power of evil, and 
that, slowly as the years went by, His power 
would work upon men, “ taking away the sin 
of the world.” And it is working still to- 
day, and Dragons are being slain in every 
Christian country and in every Christian 
home. Shall I tell you some of the Dragons’ 
names? Well: Slavery was one: St. 
George killed him many years ago; and 
Drunkenness is another: St. George is 
wounding him sorely in these days ; “ Evil- 
speaking, lying, and slandering,”’ there is a 
Dragon with three heads, that peeps out in 
many a schoolroom when the master is not 
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by. St. George must not forget his duty: 
he does it in these days more often with his 
tongue than with his lance. So, children, 
be bold in the battle with the Dragon. 


THIRD EVENING 
PRIDE AND HER CHILDREN 
Lesson: Psalm cxxxi 


Hymn: “ We are but little children 
weak " 


BESIDES painting pictures of the saints, they 
loved in the old days to place upon the 
church walls pictures that conveyed simple 
moral lessons ; such is the great representa- 
tion of Pride and her children that is painted 
next to St. Christopher. It was usually 
taught then that there were seven sins which 
were especially harmful to the soul, and that 
it was absolutely necessary to keep from 
these. It was often said that Pride or a 
love of glory was at the root of all the other 
sins, and so in this picture you see Pride 
painted in the form of a queen surrounded 
by her six children—the other deadly 
sins. 

Let us see how she is painted. She is 
very tall and stately, beautifully dressed in a 
long flowing robe, and mantle lined with 
ermine ; on her head is a crown, and she 
carries a sceptre in each hand, to show, I 
suppose, the wide extent of her kingdom. 
You can still see that the artist painted her 
with half-closed eyes, which gives her a very 
disdainful expression: perhaps he meant 
that conceited people are blind to their own 
faults; her hair is short and beautifully 
curled, and a precious chain is clasped round 
her slender neck. Altogether she is repre- 
sented as a very fine lady indeed. But away 
on the left of the picture stands a very ugly 
figure, a grim and terrible skeleton, who is 
leaning forward, and just about to thrust a 
long lance into her side. This is meant for 
Death, and I need hardly tell you that the 
old painter intended to show that, however 
proud people are, and however noble and 
glorious they may be in their lives, yet some 
day they must die, and leave all their riches 
and power behind. Perhaps you have heard 
how the ancient Egyptians used to teach the 
same lesson by having the figure of a mummy 
carried round at their grandest feasts, to 
remind the guests that they were but mortal. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


Death is painted here as a King of Terrors 
very ugly and grim. Let us remember that 
the artist only meant that Death comes in 
a terrible shape to the proud and sinful and 
to those who have not tried to please God. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ died and rose again 
that He might destroy Death, that is, take 
away all the terror and grimness from his 
countenance for those who died trusting in 
Him, and so it is written, “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” When a poet 
or a painter wishes to describe death coming 
to a Christian, he paints a glorious angel 
calling the human soul with a loving voice, 
not a terrible skeleton with a lance, such as 
we have here. 

The six children of Pride are drawn, 
three on each side of their mother; each 
one is represented in sqme striking way, and 
near each one stands a dark shadow ready 
to punish. For instance, “ Anger” is drawn 
with a terrible wound that he has received in 
a brawl, “ Avarice ” has a purse in his hand ; 
and “Sloth” is stretching himself like some 
one just roused from sleep, while a figure 
with a rod stands near. 

Now what was meant, children, by repre- 
senting all the sins to be the children of 
Pride, and is it in any way true nowadays ? 
I think you must see that conceit, as we call 
it, does lead us into a great deal that is 
wrong. It is hardly possible for any one 
who is following, or trying to follow, the 
humble steps of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
remain conceited. He gave His blessing to 
the meek and lowly, and bade His followers 
take His yoke upon them and learn of Him, 
for He was meek and lowly of heart. No 
one who understands those words can dare 
‘to think too much of himself or be proud of 
anything he has. Now, supposing any one 
does think a great deal of himself, it means 
that he is mot trying to obey Christ ; and if 
he is not doing that, he is surely in danger 
of being sinful in many ways. The old 
teaching was right—it is the boy who thinks 
there is no one so strong or so clever as 
himself who is the first to fly into a passion 
when he is provoked ; and it is the girl who 
is vain because she is pretty to look at who 
envies other girls because they have things 
different from her own. And perhaps the 
picture is right again in making Gluttony 
the child of Pride, though it seems a strange 
way of speaking. The children who, as we 
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say, are “little pigs” about food, who over- 
eat themselves because things are nice, 
would surely not do so if they had been 
taught to “deny themselves,” to think of 
themselves last, and to leave some of their 
good things for others. 


FOURTH EVENING 
ST. KATHARINE 
Lesson: Daniel iii. 23-31 


Hymn: “ How bright these glorious 
spirits shine " 


Most of us have seen the fireworks that are 
called Catherine-wheels : have we ever asked 
the meaning of the name? St. Katharine 
was a great favourite in the days when those 
pictures were painted—so great a favourite 
that the name of her wheel has remained 
now that she is almost forgotten. A long 
series of paintings in this church tells her 
story, but unfortunately many of the pictures 
are almost rubbed out, and the one in which 
the famous wheel occurred has disappeared 
altogether. The painter meant the people 
to see her standing by while the heathen 
Emperor was offering sacrifice to his gods, 
and boldly charging him with his error ; then 
he drew her disputing with fifty of his most 
learned doctors and bringing them over to 
the faith; then he shows how these fifty 
doctors, like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in the book of Daniel, were cast into a 
burning fiery furnace, and yet were not 
injured; then how the Emperor’s sword- 
bearer Porphyrius knelt before the maiden 
and said he would become a Christian: so 
he traced her story through the whole legend, 
until she was bound to the wheel, which 
miraculously broke in pieces and released 
her, killing at the same time a number of 
her enemies; and lastly we see her being 
beheaded by the Emperor’s order: the 
executioner holds up her long hair with one 
hand and strikes with the other, while the 
cruel tyrant looks on. 

Perhaps there was little foundation for the 
legend of St. Katharine, fanciful and strange 
as it was, and yet it must have carried in 
those far-away times many a bright inspira- 
tion to our forefathers, as they saw her in her 
beautiful girlhood withstanding the power of 
heathenism. They knew very little of his- 
tory and geography in those days, but they 
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had strong powers of admiring steadfastness 
of faith and holiness of life ; and we, with- 
out copying the follies of those old times, 
must be ready to admire and love what they 
admired and loved, so long as it is good and 
true. ‘It is only a story!” we say, but yet 
how many good things do we not learn from 
stories? It is surely true that we can 
always learn something from stories about 
good people, just as we can from good 
people themselves: from St. Katharine we 
may learn that to defend what is true is the 
first thing we must be earnest about, and 
that it ought to make little difference to us 
that we are opposed for doing so;, she will 
teach us that truth is strong enough in itself 
to beat down all enemies in the end, and 
that we must never depend on brute force, 
but on calm and earnest words; she will 
teach us that things, like the Emperor’s 
wheel, invented to oppose the holiest and 
the best, have a way of failing to accomplish 
what they intend, and sometimes injure 
those who invented them ; and then, as she 
kneels before the executioner, we are taught 
once more that, though the good and holy 
may seem to fall into the hands of their 
enemies, and be quite beaten, yet it is 
better to suffer for what is good and right 
than to be the greatest person in all the 
world and to be afraid to do right. 
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The Emperor with crown and sword of 
State, and men-at-arms and doctors, or 
Katharine, humble, frail, and weak, kneeling 
before the cruel stroke of death—which would 
you rather be, children? Would you not 
rather be one who, like the first Apostles of 
the Lord, “rejoiced that she was counted 
worthy to suffer persecution,” than one who 
used his power to try and break down her 
patience? Our old forefathers decided for 
us, who in the simpleness of their hearts 
treasured with tender recollections these 
pictures, once so bright and gay with colour, 
because they spoke in a way they understood 
of faithfulness and constancy, and encou- 
raged them in rough and dangerous ages to 
believe that, however strong a force might 
seem to be treading down what was right, 
yet that right was far stronger, and must win 
the battle in the end: ‘Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life” was the message of the legend of St. 
Katharine. 

And now that we have done gazing at the 
walls of this old church, at St. Christopher, 
and St. George, and at Pride and her 
children, and at St. Katharine, let us think 
with kindly thoughts of the old-world men 
who put them there, and take with us some 
of the lessons of kindness and faithfulness 
that they learned from them. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our prizes this month for the best Fairy 
Story or Allegory are awarded as follows : 


I 


THE FAIRY OF THE GOLDEN 
KEY 


IN a certain house, not far removed from a 
great city, there one day appeared a sweet 
little fairy whom no one had ever seen 
before. 

Yes, a true fairy: there was no doubting 
this, for behold, immediately she came she 
made use of what could be nothing less than 
a fairy gift—a wonderful key of gold. That 
it was no ordinary one was proved at once 
by what the little fairy could do with it. 
She used it to unlock the doors of all hearts 
within that house, and whoever heard of any 
ordinary key working such marvels? Later 
on, also, it was found that this golden gift 
had the power of unlocking doors which had 
long been closed. The tiny fairy using it 
would enter, clear away the cobwebs and 
dust which had accumulated, and make 
everything beautiful once more; leaving all 
open wide for the sunlight to stream in and 
warm the icy-cold place. 

Another clear proof of her being truly a 
fairy was that she spoke in fairy language, 
and one had to be very attentive to make 
out all that she said, for a language without 
words is difficult at first to understand. 
For instance, she often talked with her 
shining eyes, sometimes only with her 
dimpled smile, or (enchantress that she 
was!) with both eyes and smile together. 
What speech could be lovelier or more 
fairylike? Anyhow, all thought her language 
beautiful and were charmed by it. 

But there was something this sweet fairy 
brought more precious than all else, and 
that was a message of love from a great King. 
This King had been heard of (though never 
seen), and was known to all in different 
ways, but this tiny fairy made him so much 
more real and wonderful to some within 
that house. It seemed as though she, having 
so lately come from the King, had brought 
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with her many new signs of his great love ; 
she Herself being a pledge and gift from 
him. 

Not only did this sweet one bring a mes- 
sage with her, she continued in that wonder- 
ful way of hers to speak of him, hour by 
hour, day by day, yea, even in songs without 
words. 

Rich indeed was the home blessed with 
her presence. 

Emity YEO, 
Reigate. 


II 


THE FLOWER THAT HEALS 
ALL ILL 


A YOUNG girl sat weeping over her city’s 
misery and sin. 

** Is there no cure for all this wrong ?” she 
sadly questioned. 

“ There is a flower,” answered a Voice, 
“ which when found will heal every ill. Go 
seek it.” 

Myra started, turned, but saw no one. 
Yet she arose, and, obeying the Voice, 
journeyed far, examining with care every 
blossom that crossed her path. 

None seemed to possess the adequate 
virtues, and wearied at length she entered a 
green meadow and rested beside a stream. 
Then suddenly seeing a cluster of Snow- 
drops, she cried with joy, “These must 
surely be the precious flowers, for what but 
purity does the city need?” So she plucked 
the heaven-sent blossoms, and hastening 
back, gave one to the first person she met—a 
young woman in filthy rags, with sin written 
on her face. Eagerly Myra watched the 
result ; but to her sorrow perceived that, 
instead of the flower imparting its purity, 
it became stained by contact with the 
woman’s hand. 

A second time the young girl left the city, 
and now she brought back purple flowers 
called Heartsease, hoping they would bring 
happiness and balm. A man and woman 
with hard loveless faces were hurrying along 
the streets, and as they each received a 
blossom they turned and looked into each 
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other’s eyes with a smile; but the flowers 
drooped, and the smile died away. 

Again starting on her quest, Myra entered 
a palace garden, and chose from among a 
blaze of colour a red Rose, saying, ‘“‘ Beauty 
is a powerful force for good, and there is 
little of it in the city.” 

A man, who sat counting his wealth, 
suddenly saw a beautiful rose on the table 
beside him. He glanced at it, even breathed 
its sweet perfume, and then pushing it on to 
the ground, trampled it underfoot to make 
room for another heap of gold. 

Many a weary mile did the seeker traverse 
now, till she paused beside a cottage gar- 
den blue with Forget-me-not. ‘“ Forget-me- 
not,” she pondered, ‘you reflect the sky, 
telling us not to forget our Father above. 
Yonder buildings and smoke shut out 
heaven—maybe these blue flowers would 
bring back remembrance of never forgetful 
Love.” 

When once more Myra re-entered the 
city, a mother, with her babe in her arms, 
was leaning over a bridge gazing at the river 
below. She placed the flowers within the 
child’s tiny fingers, and the innocent blue 
eyes opened, looking up into the mother's 
face. 

Then as she passed on, there was a 
sudden splash, a troubling of the dark 
waters, and the mother and infant were lost 
to sight for ever. 

A bitter despair took possession of the 
girl’s soul, and she sat down too sad to 
weep. The unknown Voice roused her. 
“ Be comforted, for what you have sought is 
close beside you. Pressed to the heart, 
there is perfect healing for every woe.” 

She looked down, and everywhere beneath 
her feet grew the little flower with the sacred 
name, Love-lies-bleeding. 


F. Youne, 
Redhill, 


III 
THE ANGELIC CRUTCHES 


A CRIPPLED boy sat listening intently whilst 
a young girl read these words: “Ye have 
need of patience.” The girl explained that 
Patience was a beautiful angel God gave to 
suffering souls, to help them bear their trials, 
and to perfect them for heaven. So the boy 
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prayed that the angel might be with him 
always, and his prayer was granted. When 
his illness caused ill-temper, or when seeing 
others active and strong he felt inclined to 
murmur, it was Patience who soothed his 
fretful spirit, making the hurt feeling vanish. 
One day he caught sight of his poor deformed 
figure and his face aged with suffering. He 
was troubled, until Patience bade him look 
into the Mirror of Truth, The boy scarcely 
knew his face, for she had smoothed out the 
ugly wrinkles, and given it a tender beauty 
of its own; whilst the crutches he hated 
were not crutches at all, but two angels sup- 
porting him. These, Patience explained, 
were the angels of Pain and Sorrow ; their 
huge wings cast a shadow over him, but 
their strong arms bore him safely along the 
heavenward road, from which others wan- 
dered never to return. 

So life passed peacefully away until the 
end was reached, and the boy entered the 
Dark Valley. Here the angels were as 
tender as possible ; but on reaching the end 
he found himself alone. His limbs had lost 
their weakness, and the angels, needed no 
longer, were gone, From the heavenly 
city two beauteous beings came towards 
him. In something they resembled his 
old companions, but their faces were 
radiant, and their wings cast no shadow, 
only floods of sunlight wherever they 
passed. 

“Are you Angel Pain?” 
boy. 

“You must call me so no longer,” was 
the reply ; “ here my name is Peace.” 

“ And yours ?” he asked of the other. 

“Once my name was Sorrow, now it is 
changed to Joy.” 

Then the boy remembered Patience, and 
turned to see her passing from him, down 
the Dark Valley, on her return to the world, 
He uttered a cry of dismay, but the angels 
reassured him. 

“Patience is returning to help some 
one else as she helped you: you will see 
her again when all are brought safely 
home.” 

And their words brought back to him the 
memory of a verse once read, “ Let Patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

Lity OAKLEY, 
York. 
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IV 
THE CASTLE OF MANSOUL 


WHILE travelling through the country of 
Terra, I visited the Castle of Mansoul, 
belonging to Lord Anér. Two porters, 
Prudence and Curiosity, opened the gate, 
called Eye-gate (which has been described 
by a former traveller). My eyes fell on a 
group of soldiers standing by the fireplace 
in the spacious hall. ‘ These are the garri- 
son,” said Walter Watchful, my guide. 
“Their names are Hunger-and-Thirst, Love- 
Life, Pride, and What-will-my-neighbours-say. 
Their captain is Major Self-love. The lad 
stirring the fire is Peter Anger. That tall 
man there is the steward, Mr. Will, and the 
cashier, Dick Love-Gain, is standing by him. 
They are all very good servants, but rather 
apt to get drunk.” 

Here a page, Frederic Manners, ap- 
peared, and led us upstairs. The wall 
was covered with lovely pictures, painted 
by Theodore Ideal and Sir Laurence Love- 
Beauty. ‘These pictures,” said Walter, 
**have often led men to climb these steep 
stairs.” 

At the top of the stairs we saw a door, on 
which the word * Memory ” was inscribed. 
This was the library. Old Time, the libra- 
rian, showed us the books. One book was 
entitled “Life.” Some of its pages were 
written in gold, but some were covered with 
ink-spots, which seemed a pity. In a shelf 
labelled “ Reading ” were many books, some 
beautifully bound, others torn and tattered. 
Other shelves were labelled ‘* Observation,” 
‘“‘ Experience,” “Thought,” &c. Beyond 
the library lay the drawing-room, “ which, 
said Walter, ‘was often filled with tramps, 
though Lord Anér might have kings to visit 
him if he wished.” 

Then we went up another flight of stairs 
(the wall this time was covered with portraits) 
and came to a room called ‘ Bethel,” which 
was half open to the sky. The evening sun 
flooded the room, and the air was very sweet. 
I learnt to my surprise that Lord Anér was 
seldom inthis room. At last we turned and 
went downstairs. 

As we were walking back to my lodgings, 
I said to Watchful, “‘ That castle is very fine, 
but it seems to be badly managed.” 

“ It is better managed than it used to be,” 
he replied, “for Lord Anér has married a 
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good wife, Mistress Conscience. But it will 
never be rightly governed till the Prince, 
Lord Anér’s liege lord, takes up his abode 
there. He, and he alone, can rule the 
house; but Lord Anér will not ask him.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

And Echo answered, “ Why?” 


Lit1an Mary BaacGe, 
Downham Market. 


The following also are well worthy of 
attention : 


THE VIRGIN BELL 


THERE must be the death of self always 
before a life can be Christlike. In Japan 
they have a beautiful legend of the making 
of a wonderful bell. Long, long ago the 
Emperor wrote to the maker of bells, com- 
manding him to cast a bell larger and more 
beautiful than any ever made before. He 
bade him put into it gold and silver and brass, 
that the tones might be sweet and clear, 
and that when hung in the palace tower 
its sounds might be heard for a hundred 
miles. 

The maker of bells did as he was com- 
manded: he put gold and silver and brass 
in his great melting-pot, but the metals 
would not mingle and the bell was a failure. 
Again and again he tried, but in vain. 
Then the Emperor was angry, and sent 
saying that if the bell was not made at the 
next trial the bell-maker must die. 

The bell-maker had a lovely daughter, 
who was greatly distressed for her father. 
Wrapping her mantle about her, she went by 
night to the oracle to ask how she could 
save him, and the oracle answered that gold 
and brass would not mingle until the blood 
of a virgin was mixed with them in their 
fusion. 

Again the old man prepared to cast 
the bell, again all his efforts seemed useless ; 
until his daughter, standing by his side, 
threw herself into the midst of the molten 
metal. When the bell was finished it was 


‘found to be more wonderful and perfect 


than any other ever made. It hangs in the 
great palace tower, and its sweet tones are 
heard for a hundred miles. The blood of 
sacrifice, mingling with the gold and silver, 
gave to the bell its matchless sweetness. 
Surely this heathen story has a lesson for 
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all. Our lives can make no sweet music till 
self dies. It is only when we lose our life 


for Christ that we get it back, sound and 
glorious and full of heavenly music. 


M. M. Browntow, 
Clapham, 


THE CHURCH OF THE REVERENT 
HANDS 


In the land of song and story, land of golden 
memories, 

Where the blue Italian mountains meet the 
blue Italian skies, 


This the tale the peasant told me while the 
vesper call to prayer 

From the wooded heights above us echoed 
through the scented air: 


In the centuries long ended through the 
mountain passes came 

Wanderers from a far-off village, driven out 
by war and flame. 


Paused they in the Alpine valley, on the 
quiet mountain-side, 

Looked up to the snowy barrier, looked 
down on the azure tide. 


“ Here,” they said, “our march is ended: 
each one for himself shall rear 

Shelter for his wife and children ere the 
winter storms are near.” 

*‘ Each one for himself,” they echoed. ’Mid 
the sudden clamour then 

Rose the clear voice of an old man, bowed 
with threescore years and ten : 


*« Ere we think of home and kindred, let us 
hear the call divine : 

Where our footsteps have been guided let 
us build a wayside shrine : 


God is with us, O my brethren, 
abides, though man departs : 

Let us give what He desireth — reverent 
hands and grateful hearts.” 


God 


Hushed were selfish strife and turmoil. 
Underneath the mountain snows, 

While the summer lit the landscape, day by 
day the chapel rose. 
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Then a miracle. The sunrise of an autumn 
morning showed 

To the wondering gaze a village fashioned 
by the hand of God. 


In a single night created, many a sheltered 
homestead stood, 

Here a sure road crossed the mountain, 
there a fair bridge spanned the flood. 


And the awestruck peasants murmured, 
“God abides, but man departs : 

Lo, we give what He desireth—reverent 
hands and grateful hearts.” 


Thus the legend. On the hillside still the 
little chapel stands : 

This its name from years departed : “ Fair 
Church of the Reverent Hands.” 


And this message still it bringeth from those 
days of long ago, 

Echoed from the sunlit waters, echoed from 
eternal snow, 

“God is with us through the ages. He 
abides, though man departs : 

Let us give what He desireth—reverent 
hands and grateful hearts. 


Jane P. Nort, 
Clifton, Bristol. 





COMPETITION FOR JULY 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MAY 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 


returned. 


Three prizes (books of the published price of tos.), and 
two prizes (books of the published price of 7s. 6d.) 
are offered for the five best selections of passages in 
prose and verse from English authors. The pas- 
sages in each selection must not exceed the total 
number of 500 words. The name of the author and 
the title of the book are to be appended to each 
extract, but need not be counted as part of the 
500 words. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


SILVERSMITH was explaining to a party 
of ladies and gentlemen the process of re- 
fining the precious metal in which he 

worked. ‘It requires,” he said, ‘‘ the most con- 
stant and fixed attention, I must sit with my eyes 
steadily fixed on the surface of the molten metal, 
for if the time necessary for the refining process be 
exceeded by asingle instant the silver is sure to 
be injured.” 

“But how do you know when the decisive 
moment has arrived?” asked one of the ladies. 

“‘ By seeing my own face clearly reflected in the 
silver,” was the significant reply. 

The answer of the silversmith suggests the 
methods of the divine Refiner. How does God 
perfect human character? He sits down before it, 
with all the intent, patient, loving interest and 
fidelity of the silversmith, and refines it. He 
subjects it to the purifying fire; He stirs it by 
many a hard experience; He skims away the 
dross: and then, at last, when purified character 
reflects the divine image, He know that it is 
sanctified and perfected, and He glorifies it with 
immortality. 





SPEAKING of ancient times, Mr. Lecky says: 
“* Eclipses were supposed by the populace to fore- 
shadow calamity; but the Roman soldiers believed 
that by beating drums and cymbals they could 
cause the moon's disk to regain its brightness.” 
But now, since we have learned the truth about 
eclipses, we are free from all such fears and super- 
Sstitions. It is the function of the truth thus to set 
free. Christ is, and teaches, the truth concerning 
life and destiny, and much besides. When we 
learn, accept, practise His truth, we become free 
from errors, superstitions, fears, unforgiven sins, 





THE scheme of the “Golden Treasury” series 
with which the late Professor Palgrave’s name is 
so closely associated was first thought out whilst 
he, Tennyson, Woolner, Mr. Val Prinsep and Mr. 
Holman Hunt were on a walking tour in Corn- 
wall and the Scilly Islands. This was the 
historic tramp of “ five most extraordinary men,” 
as they were termed, which gave rise to many 
stories. One who was dining at the same hotel, 
after listening spellbound to their delightful con- 
versation, exclaimed, ‘Of all the most extraordinary 
and interesting men I have ever met you are the 
most so." Then, turning to Professor Palgrave, he 
added: ‘‘ Please tell me who you are."" The friends 
had so much to say in their walks that they found 
it necessary to make a rule that each one, when 
particularly desirous of being heard, should enforce 
silence by prefacing his words with an uplifted 
hand. When Palgrave broached the ‘Golden 
Treasury" idea to Tennyson, the Poet Laureate 


gave him such support and encouragement that the 
work, which has introduced thousands of readers to 
most beautiful thoughts in the language, was put 
in hand immediately the walking tour was finished. 





Tuose who have read Sir Wyke Bayliss’s Study 
on the likeness of Christ will learn with interest of 
a pamphlet published in France dealing with a 
medal discovered in a curiosity shop on Campo dei 
Fiori, Rome, which bears what many people con- 
sider to be a portrait of Christ. According to some, 
it was used as a badge by the early Christians to 
enable them to enter secret places of worship, but 
M. Barriére places its date a little later. He says: 
‘‘ The inscription beside the effigy, the effigy itself 
and, above all, the contents of the inscription, place 
the medal beyond the period of persecutions.” 
He thinks that a choice has to be made between 
the epoch of Constantine and the First Century. 
The coins of the Constantine period are roughly 
manufactured, and the farther one goes from that 
epoch to the Middle Ages the worse they are. The 
medal bearing the alleged effigy of Christ is, on the 
contrary, well finished. The translation of the 
Hebrew inscription is, ‘The Messiah reigns; He 
came in peace and has become the light of man; 
He lives.” The likeness is described as ‘* most 
sweet and taking.” 





THE northern part of Minnesota has been until 
within a few years almost an unknown country. 
But its resources could not be hid. Settlers have 
been pouring in, and it is now called the New 
Minnesota. With the settlers have gone the 
missionaries. In this new country among settlers 
starting homes they have had to endure much priva- 
tion, but many friends have helped to make the work 
a delight. In the spring of 1897 a missionary com- 
menced preaching in a certain section of this new 
country. Among the interested ones was a little 
girl of eleven years. Her family was so poor that 
toys, ribbons, dolls, candy, and even clothes were 
almost impossible to get. In fact she rather re- 
minded one of the little fellow, bootless, stocking- 
less and very ragged who was found by a gentleman 
on the steps of his mansion. ‘And what do you 
want, little one ?"’ queried the rich man. Survey- 
ing himself, the urchin promptly replied, ‘* Every- 
thing.” To attend the services, however, she felt 
she must make herself look presentable, so, with 
an old fork foran awl, and a store string for thread, 
she patiently sewed an old pair of shoes together. 





Durinc the past summer of 1898 she earned fifty 
cents, twenty-five by doing a big washing for a 
neighbour and the remainder by picking berries 
and carrying them four miles to sell. One day she 
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asked of the missionary the privilege of riding into 
town with him. On the way she took out the 
hard-earned money, and timidly offered it to the 
preacher, saying, ‘It is for you.” He, having 
been previously told how she had earned the 
money, declined to take it. At his refusal, tears 
ran down her cheeks, and, sobbing, she said, ‘*I 
want you to come and preach for us another year. 
You can’t come for nothing, and this is to help pay 
you.”’ For the peace of the child he took the 
money, and his heart was full as he realised the self- 
sacrificing spirit of this little one, who, of her 
want, had given all that her neighbours might hear 
the gospel. 





WEsL-ey and Voltaire, two men who wielded great 
power, are contrasts in all the elements of moral 
character. Both were men of keenintellect. Both 
lived in stirring times. Both lived to a ripe old 
age. Both wrote voluminously. Each of them 
lived very differently from the other. The deaths 
of each were widely unlike. Wesley lived a godly 
life. Voltaire’s life was ungodly. Wesley was 
pure. Voltaire wasimpure. Wesley was a Chris- 
tian. Voltaire was an infidel. Wesley's life and 
writings and labours were for the defence and 
propagation of Christianity. Voltaire’s lifelong 
efforts were exerted and directed for the overthrow 
of Christianity. Wesley's life was a benison to 
multitudes while he lived; to millions after he 
died. 





WEsLEy’s life and efforts, and the Reformation 
which he and others assisted largely to promote, 
prepared the world for that grand progression and 
ascension of humanity which have for a hundred 
years been conspicuous, and which have multiplied 
his followers to more than twenty millions. Vol- 
taire’s writings prepared the way for, and hastened 
the advent-of the French Revolution with its awful 
sacrifice of human life. That Revolution was not 
only an uprising against kings and oppression, but 
also against Christianity. The churches were 
closed. The Sabbath was abolished. The attempt 
was made by decree of law to make the Sabbath 
abolition permanent, by dividing the days ‘into 
decades instead of sevens. On the gateway to the 
cemeteries was the motto, ‘‘Death is an eternal 
sleep.” When death approached Voltaire the best 
he could say was, ‘‘I hate life, and yet I am afraid 
to die.” When John Wesley was dying he said, 
“ The best of all is God is with us.” 





Even the Londoner scarcely recognises some 
parts of the great city, so extensive are the altera- 
tions now being made. One side of Parliament 
Street has been swept away, making this thorough- 
fare one of the broadest and handsomest in Eng- 
land. Now that the buildings, which grew up bit 
by bit, have been removed, the Abbey, instead of 
being hidden from sight, stands out in exquisite sub- 
limity, and it is being realised what a delight a 


more extensive view of the beautiful church can 
give. The fewer structures around it the better we 
understand its inexhaustible beauty. So it is with 
the universal Church of Christ ; but clear away all 
obstructions which tend to keep it in the back- 
ground, gaze upon it through every vista, seek to 
understand better.the richness and beauty of its 
spiritual structure, and its inexhaustible value is an 
unfailing help at every turn of life, 





Sucu a catastrophe as the loss of the Stella stirs 
the emotion of a whole nation, the courageous 
manner in which crew and passengers met their 
fate thrilling us with admiration, Examples of 
heroism are too numerous to mention, but a word 
must be said concerning Mr. Clutterbuck, the 
Wesleyan Missionary. To have ‘‘ behaved nobly” 
is perhaps the highest epitaph which can be 
written in any man’s honour. But the whole 
circumstances of the minister’s death were remark- 
able. An eye-witness tells us that when the result 
of the appalling crash was realised he got lifebelts 
and fixed them onthe women and children, andafter- 
wards rendered efficient help in the lowering of 
the boats. He seems to have had no thought of 
himself, prefering to minister to those who could 
not be saved, and thus he passed away, kneeling’ in 
prayer with a great many passengers around him. 
His death had a powerful effect upon a number of 
his co-religionists assembled at St. James’s Hall on 
Sunday evening. Mr. Hughes read a telegram 
containing the terrible news to a densely packed 
audience, and as a result scores of men and women 
redevoted themselves to a Christian life, pledging 
themselves to remember the lesson Mr. Clutter- 
buck had taught them by endeavouring to 
“behave nobly" alike in little actions and great 
deeds. 





THE ease and rapidity with which books are 
printed off nowadays is very remarkable. Every 
one has been reading of late Mr. Sheldon’s works— 
2,000,000 copies of ‘‘In his Steps’ alone having 
been sold in a short space of time. Before the 
invention of printing the labour of producing such 
a book in very small numbers would have been 
prodigious, To be the author of a book in bygone 
times frequently included not only the mechanical 
act of writing, but that of binding and artistic 
embellishment. True, the medizval idea of a book 
differed from ours. The covers were frequently 
adorned with figures picked out in gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Others were bound in oak boards, 
richly carved, with scriptural scenes as the sub- 
jects. Some specimens of these are still extant. 
Three German cities lay claim to being the place 
of the original discovery of the art of printing, 
Haarlem, Mentz, and Strasburg ; but the weight of 
evidence seems to favour Mentz, where either John 
Gutenburg, or Peter Schoeffer, in the year 1410, 
invented movable type. 
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THE MONTH 


HE House of Lords, the highest legal tri- 
bunal in the land, has decided that an 
enclosure on a racecourse, frequented by 

professional bookmakers and betting-men, is not ‘‘a 
place’ within the meaning of the Betting Houses 
Act. It follows, therefore, that betting, however 
notorious, so long as it is carried on under such 
conditions, cannot be touched by the law. Many 
other results may follow from the decision—some 
of them, perhaps, unforeseen. Mr. Hawke, the 
Secretary of the Anti-Gambling League, points out 
that it may now be argued that betting is per- 
missible in a public-house, provided that the owner, 
or occupier, or keeper takes no part in it. It is 
clear that the decision will legalise betting in any 
enclosure on grounds used for athletic sports. It 
may affect the validity of municipal bye-laws to 
suppress betting in the streets. It is a great vic- 
tory for the bookmakers and their allies. If they 
endeavour to take every possible advantage of it 
there will be no reason for regret; for any such 
attempt will touch the public conscience, and will 
most effectually excite general indignation. Any 
one who goes about with his eyes and ears open is 
well aware what a curse this passion for betting 
has become. To deal with it we need a more 
stringent law, and until we get fresh legislation we 
cannot hope to destroy one of the most fatal 
diseases of modern life—one that affects men and 
women and even children, a fertile source of untold 
misery and crime. 

WE are threatened with a new development of 
modern journalism. Hitherto our great news- 
papers have appeared on week-days only; now 
one of them has announced that it will publish a 
Sunday edition also; and if one takes this step 
the rest, it is said, will be forced to follow in self- 
defence. The project—due, no doubt, to American 
influence and example—is open to many objections. 
Whatever arrangements may be made at the outset, 


‘its ultimate effect must be to increase Sunday 


labour—to turn the day from a day of rest intoa 
day of toil. Editors, leader-writers, reporters, 
printers will have to work for seven days in the 
week instead of six. No newspaper manager will 
keep up a double staff for more than a few months, 
even if he can find a double staff in the beginning. 
And even then such a system would not affect the 
work of the distribution. Newsagents would be 
compelled to open their shops for some hours on 
the Sunday; newspaper boys would have to go 
their rounds as on other days. In fact, a huge and 
complete mechanism would at once be set in 
motion. Noone can foresee the results of this new 
departure. The change would be injurious in other 
ways. It would iiood the Sunday with the interests 
and the excitements of the week. It would invade 


the one day that has hitherto been saved for higher 
and nobler interests. It would secularise the very 
thing that we ought to spiritualise. Though the 
innovation has been met with a storm of protest, 
the first false step has been taken. It remains to 
be seen when the Christian public will apply the 
obvious remedy. These Sunday papers will not 
be published if they are not bought, 





THE meetings of the Free Church Council held 
in Liverpool show that the new movement is not 
likely to break down or to die out. For though 
some of the most prominent Nonconformist leaders 
were absent, the attendance was large and the 
enthusiasm great. As this was the first meeting 
since the issue of the Free Church Catechism, it 
was natural that this experiment should be dis- 
cussed ; but the debate was neither vigorous nor 
thorough. Some speakers complained that the 
Catechism had not been submitted to the Council 
for ratification—a most unreasonable objection, 
since any attempt to discuss expressions or defini- 
tions in a large assembly must obviously have 
proved futile. The larger question of principle— 
the expediency of publishing a catechism so worded 
as to obscure or to compromise real differences of 
opinion—was not seriously considered. One im- 
portant announcement was made—that in 1901 a 
general mission will be held throughout the country, 
organised and controlled by the Council. Thisisa 
clear and reassuring indication that the Free 
Church Council is not disposed to turn aside from 
religion to politics, even if they have under-esti- 
mated the difficulties of the task that they have 
undertaken, 


Tue Secondary Education Bill brought in by the 
Duke of Devonshire will sadly disappoint those 
who hoped that the Government had determined 
to deal boldly with a complex and difficult question. 
The Bill gives us a new educational authority and 
an optional system of inspection; but it does 
nothing to consolidate our resources; to ensure 
any real co-operation among the mass of agencies 
that are doing very similar work, each in its own 
way ; to lessen the waste of money and men caused 
by over-lapping in some districts; or to make good 
the deficiencies that exist in others. The new 
authority, it is true, may give advice, but it will 
possess no power to insist that its advice shall be 
followed. What we really need is a strong Board 
to deal with secondary education in each county, 
following more or less closely a general scheme 
drawn up by the Education Office, but with 
power to modify details to meet the different needs 
of different districts; for the scheme that will suit 
Lancashire would be very unsuitable for Devon- 
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shire or Somerset. These County Boards should 
inspect and report upon all schools aided in any 
way by public funds, so guaranteeing efficiency in 
the staff, equipment, and organisation. The great 
endowed schools may be left to take care of them- 
selves for the present; they are not local institu- 
tions and should not be subject to local manage- 
ment; but the small grammar schools, and the 
technical classes now assisted by grants from the 
rates, are in urgent need of control, and of a con- 
trol that is both stronger and more intelligent 
than any that can be exercised by most of our 
County Councils working through their ordinary 
machinery. 





A sTRIKING change is being effected in the rela- - 
tions that have subsisted for nearly a century 
between Russia and Finland. When Finland 
separated from Sweden and became incorporated 
with Russia, it still retained its constitutional 
rights, its own legislature, and its own army paid 
for out of Finnish revenues, and commanded by 
Finnish officers. Alexander II. confirmed the 
concessions of Alexander I., and the present 
Emperor Nicholas, on his accession, made a 
similar declaration, pledging himself to respect the 
laws, rights, and privileges enjoyed by the people 
of Finland according to the constitution. Now, 
almost by a stroke of the pen, these reservations 
are swept away. Any question that the Russian 
Government may hold to concern the requirements 
of the Empire will be henceforth decided by the 
Imperial Council of State. Finland will be con- 
sulted, but only consulted. A Bill placing the 
Finnish army on a new footing and under Russian 
control has already been so enacted in spite of 
protest. Other measures, both political and reli- 
gious, are expected to follow. The unity of the 
Empire is pleaded in justification. But unity of 
spirit cannot be secured in this way. Almost 
immediately after the act of union, Finnish loyalty 
was so strong that their forces were left to defend 
Petersburg, while the Russian troops were battling 
with Napoleon... That spirit will not long survive 
under the new policy. 





Mr. RicuarD Cappury’s sudden death at Jeru- 
salem is a loss not only to Birmingham but to the 
nation. He was a loyal citizen and a munificent 
philanthropist ; but he was something more. We 
have no phrase—the lack of it is significant—to 
describe the service that he rendered to the 
Churches and to the State by his work as a pioneer 
in applying Christian principle to industrial life. 
He and his brothers, long before Mr. Sheldon and 
his books had been heard of, set themselves to 
discover how a factory should be organised and 
controlled in accordance with the thought and will 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. They worked by obedi- 
-ence rather than imitation, by spirit more than by 
Jaw ; and though in all human effort there must be 
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imperfection, their success was so great that their 
experience may at least suggest to others with the 
same ends in view how the great problem of our 
time is to be solved. To give even a brief account 
of the Cadbury colony at Bourneville would take a 
page instead of a paragraph. But the main lines 
of their policy were these. They moved their 
factory and their men out of the town before the 
growth of their works had made removal impos- 
sible. They gave their workpeople homes and not 
hovels to live in. They spent lavishly on every- 
thing that could give colour, and brightness, and 
interest to a life of toil. They cared for the mind 
as well as for the body, for the pleasure of the 
healthy and the strong as well as for the relief of the 
suffering and the sick. And by a daily service, 
indescribably simple and homely, they leavened 
the hours of labour with the religious spirit. And 
so their benefactions to the city and to the State, 
though generous and incessant, were dominated 
and overshadowed by a greater gift. They gave 
themselves, and gave their money only as some- 
thing that went with them. And that is the secret 
of all true and effective giving. 
















































































THE Rev. JoHN MACKENZIE was a man of whom 
his fellow countrymen may well be proud. His 
name is worthy to stand by those of Livingstone 
and Moffat. And although for atime he abandoned 
the work of the missionary for the duties of the 
administrator, his political service was the direct 
outcome of his devotion to his Divine Master. 
Any adequate account of his labours would involve 
a history of events in South Africa for the last 
quarter of a century—of the development of our 
empire; of our troubles with the Boers; of the 
responsibilities for the protection of the native 
races, so lightly accepted, and so dishonourably 
ignored: it would be a long story, and as sad as it 
was long. But, speaking briefly, the two principles 
that shaped Mr. Mackenzie’s public action were 
these: firstly, that no barrier should be allowed to 
prevent the extension of British rule northwards 
from the Cape; and secondly, that the protection 
of the native races who had come under our 
control ought to be made an imperial and not a 
colonial duty. To keep an open road to the north 
in spite of the intrigue and obstruction of the 
Boers was an easy task; in that conflict self- 
interest sided with philanthropy. But as the cham- 
pion of the Bechuana tribes against outrage and 
oppression, he had to fight almost single-handed, 
and not only against the Boers of the Transvaal 
but against public opinion at the Cape. Mr. 
Rhodes was against him, so was Sir Hercules 
Robinson; and though at times the British 
Government stood by him, he was never supported 
as he should have been. Happily for him, he was 
able to resign a burden and an honour that he had 
never sought, and to return to the mission work on 
which his heart had always been set. 



















































































































































































